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THE CAUSES OF WAR 
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| WANT in this paper to discuss some of the more important 
and widely held theories of the nature and causes of war. 
Three views stand out, I think, fairly clearly in recent dis- 
cussions. The first, which we may call the Socialist view, 
regards war as the outcome generally of economic factors 
and interprets modern wars as a necessary element in a 
particular stage of economic development, namely, imperial- 
ism. The second view, which is held mainly by Liberal and 
free-trade economists, denies that there is any necessary 
connexion between capitalism and war and asserts, on the 
contrary, that whatever may have been the case in the 
past, they are now incompatible. On this view war is an 
atavism, a survival of tendencies rooted in earlier social 
conditions and of dynastic conceptions of the State impreg- 
nated with the ideas of power and glory. Sir Norman 
Angell, who on the whole shares this view, lays particular 
stress on the anarchical condition of international political 
relations, the absence of adequate international institutions, 
and the persistence of false beliefs and unreal abstractions 
or illusions which makes rational control difficult, and 
induces men to approve policies which they would probably 
condemn if they realized vividly the consequences to which 
they are likely to lead. The third view is most clearly 
represented in psycho-analytic writings. According to this 
the fundamental, as distinguished from the precipitating, 
causes of war are to be found in the inherent aggressiveness 
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1 of human nature and the failure of the repressive mechanisms 
4 whereby these aggressive tendencies are normally checked or 
* held in balance. This being so, no changes in political, 
‘ educational, or economic institutions will go to the root of 
the trouble, until efforts are made to eliminate the un- 
conscious tensions and to dry up the sources of anxiety and 
hate. 

The Socialist view is based primarily on a theory of im- 
perialism rather than of war. In essentials it was stated 
very clearly by J. A. Hobson in his now classical work on 
Imperialism (1902). He distinguishes between colonialism 
and imperialism. The former consists in the migration of 
part ofa nation to vacant or sparsely populated foreign lands, 
when the emigrants carry with them the full citizenship of 
their native land, or else establish institutions in conformity 
with those of the country of their origin and under her final 
control. Imperialism consists in the occupation of new 
territories by comparatively small numbers of white men who 
exercise political and economic sway over large masses of 
population who are regarded as incapable of exercising self- 
government either in politics or industry. He shows that 
imperialism thus understood owes its driving force to the 
pressure of capitalist industry for markets, primarily for 
investment but secondarily also for surplus products of home 
industry. ‘‘ Over-production in the sense of an excessive 
manufacturing plant, and surplus capital which cannot find 
sound investment within the country, force Great Britain, 
Germany, Holland, France to place larger and larger por- 
tions of their economic resources outside the area of their 
present political domain and then stimulate a policy of 
political expansion so as to take in the new areas.” ! The 
root of the trouble Hobson finds in the mal-distribution of 
consuming power which prevents the absorption of com- 
modities and capital within the country. The demand for 
new markets is not a “ necessary” outcome of industrial 

Imperialism, p. 85. 
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development, but of mal-distribution of consuming power, and 
would disappear under a more equitable diffusion of the 
gains of improved technique and organization. 

The part played by ‘‘ non-economic ”’ factors is not denied. 
Patriotism, adventure, military enterprise, political ambition, 
and even philanthropy exercise an important influence on 
imperial expansion. All that is claimed is that finance 
manipulates the energies thus generated and gives them 
definite direction. The emergence of competing imperial- 
isms has been the main cause of the vast armaments which are 
draining the resources of most European countries. The 
result of this imperialist policy is not only war but militarism, 
i.e. a constant preparedness for war on ever-increasing scale, 
the fostering of the belief that there is a real conflict of inter- 
ests between different peoples and, consequently, the constant 
danger of war. 

It is part of this theory that there is no inherent or necessary 
conflict between peoples or nations. Nationalism in the 
sense of the ideal to foster and develop whatever is specific to 
a particular ethnic group is no bar to internationalism. It is 
aggressive imperialism which has converted the nationalism 
of the earlier nineteenth century which was a cohesive, 
pacific, inclusive force into an exclusive, hostile force. The 
policy of protectionism, the scramble for markets, spheres of 
interest or of influence, the use of diplomatic machinery to 
secure concessions and leases, easily passing into a policy of 
forcible annexation, has been bad business for the nation. 
It has led and leads to vast expenditure on armaments, costly 
wars and the constant fear of war, and has arrested and still 
arrests international political and social reform. Its driving 
force is not national but sectional interest. By this is not 
meant that these interested groups deliberately seek wars and 
expansion for selfish motives which they hide under high- 
sounding moral phrases. “‘There is no enthusiasm in 
hypocrisy, and even bare-faced greed furnishes no adequate 
stimulus to a long policy.”” The process is psychologically 
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more subtle. The men who inspire the policies of imperial- 
ism have first to deceive themselves if they are to deceive 
others. Nor do they cynically use the nobler drives of patriot- 
ism and humanitarianism for their own selfish interests, 
Rather do they attach themselves to any strong feeling likely — 
to be of service, until self-sacrifice is made to cover domination 
and patriotism cloaks the lust of power. 

The Neo-Marxists’ position closely resembles that reached 
by Hobson, except that it does not appeal to the theory of 
under-consumption, and that, as is to be expected, it is fitted 
by them into the framework of a more general and far- 
reaching theory of the break-down of capitalism. Imperial- 
ism becomes a necessary and inevitable stage in the history 
of capitalism, that namely in which “ the domination of 
monopoly and finance capital has taken shape, in which the 
export of capital has acquired pronounced importance, in 
which the division of the world by the international trusts has 
begun, and in which the partition of all the territory of the 
earth by the greatest capitalist countries has beencompleted.”' 
Imperialism is moreover “ parasitic or decaying capitalism.” 
States come to live ever more on capital exports, and thus 
are driven along the path of military expansion. No doubt 
it is theoretically possible to imagine a kind of ultra-imperial- 
ism, or what Hobson called inter-imperialism, in which 
financiers would extend their organization across national 
barriers and substitute profitable co-operation for economic 
conflict. No doubt, too, even the workers might be induced 
to support this kind of imperialism by the bribe of high wages. 
But the development towards world monopoly is proceeding 
so unevenly and is accompanied by such an intensification 
of the antagonisms between rival imperialisms, that before 
the goal is reached, capitalism will have decayed as a result 
of its inner contradictions.? 

This is not the place for a discussion of the whole Marxist 

1 Lenin, Imperialism, p. 81. 
* Cf. ibid., p. 113, and Preface to Bucharin, Imperialism and World Economy. 
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theory of the evolution and downfall of capitalism. I must 
confine myself to the alleged connexion between imperialist 
capitalism and war, and to a brief review of the criticisms 
which have been adduced against the theory of such a 
connexion. 

As to imperialism and war the empirical facts speak loud. 
The major causes of friction in the recent history of inter- 
national relations were closely connected with imperialist 
rivalries. The Fashoda crisis which nearly led to a war 
between France and England in 1898 arose out of rivalry 
over the control of the Sudan. The ‘ Moroccan crises ”’ 
of 1905 and 1911, which nearly embroiled all Europe in 
war, arose directly out of the clash of the new trading and 
colonial interests of Germany with those of France and Great 
Britain, and it is generally agreed that the settlement left ill- 
feeling behind it which was to find expression in later quarrels. 
However complex the causes which led to the Boer War, no 
one doubts the important part played by financial interests. 
The occasion of the occupation of Egypt in 1882 was the 
danger to the foreign bondholders, though it is now generally 
agreed that there was the additional motive of protecting the 
Canal which it was believed necessitated the control of Egypt. 
The Russo-Japanese War arose out of the struggle for Korea 
and Manchuria, and the intrigues of timber merchants were 
certainly an integral part of the expansionist policy of the 
Russians. The recent seizure by Japan of a large section of 
China again is an instance of the influence of economic 
factors on militant imperialism. 

This general theory of a necessary connexion between the 
policy of territorial expansion and the pressure of surplus 
capital for opportunities abroad has been attacked on 
various grounds which must be now briefly considered. 

(a) Even in what is apparently the clearest case of such a 
connexion, namely, British Imperialism, Professor William 
L. Langer has argued that the export of capital had already 
reached high proportions by 1875 and that such export was 
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not connected with the notion of political or territorial 
expansion. The boom in colonial annexations set in later 
(1884-1900). This, however, merely shows that the export 
of capital can occur without necessitating territorial ex- 
pansion, and this no one is concerned to deny. Professor 
Langley himself points out that the break-down of the 
monopolistic position of England, through the embarkation 
of other countries on the course of empire, generated the con- 
viction that political control was necessary for safeguarding 
markets and that therefore the whole imperialist movement 
was probably at bottom “as much economic as anything 
else.” 

(6) Of greater importance is the argument that some cases 
of modern imperialism do not fit in with the hypothesis of 
the rdle of investment-seeking capital as the source of ex- 
pansionism. Tsarist Russia it has been argued, for example, 
had no surplus capital in any reasonable sense of the term, 
yet it was one of the greatest expansionist Powers in modern 
times. The causes here have to be sought in political am- 
bition, dynastic megalomania, military lust for conquest. In 
so far as the capitalists were used in the process, they were 
rather a tool than an initiating cause. 

As an argument against the general proposition that all 
expansion is due to surplus capital seeking opportunities for 
investment this case would be conclusive. But I doubt 
whether anyone would want to defend this proposition. It is 
clear that there was a great deal of military expansion long 
before the days of financial capital. Russia’s earlier expan- 
sion clearly had nothing to do with surplus capital but was 
the work rather of restless frontiersmen seeking new lands for 
settlement, and in this sense belongs to colonialism rather than 
to imperialism, and of ambitious Tsars seeking warm-water 
outlets, windows to the West and so forth. During the nine- 
teenth century, however, Russia was infected with an im- 
perialism akin to that of Western Europeans, and in that 
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later expansionism capitalist interests played their part even 
though the capital had to be borrowed from the French 
financiers. 

Italian imperialism is another case which does not fit in 
very readily with a theory which lays exclusive stress on 
capital export as the determinant of expansion. For clearly 
Italy was poor in capital and it is doubtful how far the con- 
quests paid. The total commerce with Libya in 1921 was 

only 201,630,575 lire, less than the annual deficit paid directly 

by Italy in the colonial budget.!. It would seem that here the 

| quest for national prestige and glory was the effective drive. 
Yet it must be remembered that though the conquest does not 
benefit the nation as a whole, the Banca di Roma and the 
Banca d’Italia may have made considerable profits and that 
there may have operated the illusion that such conquests pay 
due to the impression that Britain and others were enriched by 
them. There is a sort of circle in the influences thus exerted. 
The example of England no doubt incited other nations, 
while “‘ the scramble for colonies among the continental 
nations has had the good effect at least of determining the 
English not to be left behind in the race for empire.”’? Empire 
gives prestige and prestige is sought in empire. 

French Imperialism, it may further be noted, does not lend 
itself very readily to the Neo-Marxist explanations, since 
trade with the colonies was not very extensive and invest- 
ments in foreign countries were of far greater importance 
than investments in the colonies. To meet this objection it 
has been argued * that in this case there is still a connexion, 
though an indirect one, between colonial policy and the 
needs of financial capital. For a strong State is necessary 
to make foreign investments secure, and, with a stationary 
population, France is unable to build up an army of sufficient 
strength without the help of her colonies. This explanation 


is not likely to be found convincing by any but the faithful. 
1 Moon, Parker Imperialism and World Politics (New York, 1926), p. 
2 Egerton, H. E., A Short History of British Colonial Policy (London, 1897), p. 6. 
? Cf. Sternberg, F., Der Imperialismus (Berlin, 1926). 
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(c) A more radical attack has been made on the theory 
associating war in modern times with financial capital by 
Professor E. Staley, and to this work great importance 
is attached by some Liberal economists. His method is to 
subject a number of historical instances, e.g. the Franco- 
Italian clash over Tunis, the Turko-Italian clash over 
Tripoli, the penetration of the Yalu by Russia before the 
Russo-Japanese War, the tension between England and 
Russia in Persia, the Japanese operations in Manchuria, to a 
detailed examination, and he argues that in all these instances 
financial penetration has been used by governments as a tool 
for ‘“ political”? purposes rather than the other way about, 
and that frictions have arisen rather out of political causes 
than out of “‘ purely economic ”’ causes. On the other hand, 
the instances in which investors have directly brought major 
Powers into serious political friction are, he thinks, compara- 
tively rare (Samoa and perhaps the Boer War). Immediate 
economic conflicts can and often are settled by compromise 
so long as political complications do not arise. Frictions 
arising out of investments become dangerous only when they 
have been pushed from the start for political reasons, and, on 
the other hand, investments do not receive strong political 
backing where they are not the tools of national policy or 
run counter to national policy. 

While the argument is interesting, the method employed 
does not seem to me calculated to provide an adequate 
measure of the réle of finance in imperialism and war. The 
fact that in many instances financial operations are en- 
couraged by governments as means of penetration does not 
dispose of the theory of economic causation. We have still 
to ascertain the nature of the “ political” factors which 
inspire governmental action, and these might very soon lead 
back to economic factors. The root of the matter is that the 
“economic” and the “ political’ cannot be separated in 
the way implied by Professor Staley’s argument. Consider 

1 War and the Private Investor. 
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the statement that the friction over the Baghdad railway was 
probably in the main political. This seems to be based on 
the fact that during the controversy there were several occas- 
ions when a compromise could have been attained by peace- 
ful negotiation among the financiers involved. But how 
estimate the forces which led the diplomatists to intervene ? 
From the British point of view the Baghdad railway was 
regarded as a menace to the Suez Canal and to India if the 
trunk line reached to the Persian Gulf. Can this fear be 
intelligibly described as purely “ political” ? The French 
feared the loss of their predominance in Syria. In the Ger- 
man attitude again it is quite impossible to separate the 
element of pure business from broader imperialistic designs. 
Political influences were used by them quite deliberately to 
further economic designs. In the Russian attitude economic 
interests were also at work, though here the aim eventually to 
dominate Constantinople and the Balkans also had deeper 
non-economic roots. It remains to be added that Professor 
Staley is only concerned with the view that there is a direct 
; and immediate connexion between economic frictions and 
& political conflicts, for which he thinks the inductive evidence 
affords no proof. But he disclaims any “ attack upon the 
economic interpretation of history in its broader form. It 
may still be true that the larger political purposes in the 
service of which private investments become most dangerous— 
expansionism, the strategy of power, etc.—are themselves the 
product of forces best described as ‘‘ economic.”? It seems to 
me that often without an obvious and immediate economic 
motive the sense of antagonism and injustice may be rooted 
in economic policy, and while it may be true that national 
ambitions are not directly proportionate to the economic 
rivalries involved, yet the dangerous situations are those in 
which economic policies have become associated with the 
collective authority of national governments. Further, in 
interpreting this association, the question whether it is 
* Cf. War and the Private Investor, p. xvi. 
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sah initiated by governments or by business interests is not, it 

A seems to me, of decisive importance. 

i This review of the objections that have been raised against 
the economic interpretation of imperialist expansion sug- 
gests, I think, that though this theory has not been funda- 
mentally shaken, it is greatly in need of further clarification. 
There are evidently many different types of expansion, and 
it is difficult to determine with precision the part that is 
played in each by the complex motives of power and prestige, 
adventure and pugnacity, and the desire tosecure preferential | 
or exclusive markets. Yet it may well be the case that despite __ 
its complex and multiple origins, imperialism has tended, in 
proportion as the areas suitable for colonization have been 
occupied, to become a fight for external markets and spheres 
of economic influence, and that the support which is given 
to this movement by the powerful machinery of national 
States nourishes jealousies, suspicions, and hostilities genera- 
ting militarism and eventually war. 

The Liberal economists to whose views I now turn do not 
deny that an important source of friction between nations 
is to be found in the increasing intervention by governments 
in economic affairs. But this intermingling of the political 
and the economic factors, they would say, is not inherent in 
“ capitalism as such,” but is on the contrary a perversion ofit. 

Perhaps the most elaborate argument on these lines is that 
presented by Schumpeter in his Zur Soziologie der Imperialts- 
men. His chief contention is that there is no necessary 
it connexion between capitalism and imperialism. On the 

contrary the true interests of capitalism lie in the direction of 
free competitive enterprise and unrestricted free trade. The 
mentality of the business man, he argues, somewhat after the 
manner of Herbert Spencer, is not that of the warrior. His 
energies are absorbed in the competitive struggle, and do not 
require the outlet which in pre-capitalist times could be found 
in war and conquest. We find in fact that it is just in the 
* Cf. Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, Bd. 46. 
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country where modern capitalism first developed that there 
also grew up a strong movement for peace, and that countries 
which are least burdened with pre-capitalist mentality like 
the U.S.A. are the least imperialistically minded. Under 
free trade there would, he argues, be no real conflict of 
interest either between different nations or between corres- 
ponding classes of different nations. Since protectionism is 
not an essential characteristic of capitalism—witness England 
—it is clear, he maintains, that the drive towards aggressive 
expansion is not a necessary product of capitalism. Yet 
Schumpeter does not deny the essential thesis of the Socialists 
which emphasizes the part played in imperialism by mono- 
polistic trusts and cartels. But he argues that these can only 
flourish under a system of tariffs. Protectionism, however, 
is not a necessary outcome of competitive capitalism, but a 
survival of former political conditions, and would disappear 
as soon as the majority began to understand their real 
economic interests. Imperialism is thus an atavism, a proof 
of the ancient truth that the living are ruled by the dead. 

I do not find these arguments at all convincing. Schum- 
peter seems to think in terms of abstractions, capitalism as 
such, warrior mentality, industrial mentality, which are with 
difficulty applicable to the complex historical realities. The 
appeal to atavism and survivals is again a dangerous tool in 
sociology. There is clearly something very much wrong with 
a theory which can interpret the terrific imperial expansion 
of modern times as a mere carry-over of ancient habits. No 
doubt if people acted rationally in their economic pursuits 
they would see that free trade and peace were in the true 
interests of all. But to identify capitalism as such with a 
rational economic system is surely the height of abstraction. 
As a working concern capitalism is no freer from illusions than 
any other system. Historically, what has to be explained is 
the association of nationalism with protectionism and with the 
belief, no doubt mainly illusory, that the extension of territory 
in defenceless or semi-defenceless regions redounds to national 
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glory and economic advantage. From the socialist angle 
what needs further analysis is the association of national 
selfishness and sectional or class selfishness within the nation 
to which already Cobden and Bright drew attention, 
Whether national sentiment is itself rooted in economic con- 
ditions is a problem which so far as I know has not been fully 
investigated as yet. But there can be no question that the 
linking of this sentiment with protectionism and expansionism, 
which is characteristic of the modern period, is due mainly 
to economic factors, and it is this which makes the efforts of 
the liberal economists to separate the political and the 
economic from one another wholly unreal. The present 
phase of economic nationalism affords a good illustration of 
this difficulty of separating the political and the economic. 
No doubt the tendency to autarchy is attributable partly to 
national pride, partly to the desire for self-sufficiency in time 
of war. You can call these motives political. But no one 
will deny that at least as important has been the greatly 
accelerated productivity due to improved technique which 
has affected both the advanced and the backward countries. 
The result has been a clamour for protection against foreign 
imports together with an increased pressure on governments 
for assistance in securing an expansion of the export trade, by 
means of embargoes and subsidies and by loans to needy 
nations often applied to armaments and other extravagances 
and not to purposes of genuine development.!_ The pressure 
comes from merchants and financiers and the bellicosity 
inherent in this procedure must therefore be ascribed to 
economic at least as much as to political motives. 

Perhaps the divergence between the two types of theory 
I have been considering hitherto may be best brought out 
in the following way. The socialists insist that the aggressive 
elements in nationalism are essentially connected with the 
present economic system. This permits the selfish motives 
of classes or sections within each nation consciously or un- 

? Cf. J. A. Hobson, Democracy, p. 125. 
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consciously to utilize the energies of national sentiments in 
bolstering up protectionist policies within and expansionist 
policies without. They would therefore seek the remedy 
primarily in a reorganization of the economic system aiming 
at equality and the elimination of the profit motive. Under 
such a system, if widely adopted by States, international 
economic difficulties would not disappear so long as there 
remained great differences in the level of equipment and the 
standard of life among different peoples, but they would 
be likely to be handled with less bitterness and there would 
be a greater chance of genuine international co-operation, 
and of the establishment of efficient international organs of 
government. The liberal economists on the other hand re- 
gard the aggressive element in nationalism as in the main a 
survival of earlier dynastic militarism. The remedy they sug- 
gest is chiefly political. Exclusive state-sovereignty must be 
abandoned and an international federal authority established 
which would regulate relations between States. The removal 
of trade barriers and other restrictions would reduce friction 
and encourage friendly relations. 

The “ Political ” solution is presented in the sharpest form 
in the writings of Sir Norman Angell. We know, he argues, 
from history that wherever a group of sovereign States has 
combined into a federation for mutual defence war has 
ceased. Differences of nationality as such do not lead to 
war: war arises out of nationality when it is associated with 
the claim to independent sovereignty, that is to the right to 
be judge in one’s own cause and to defend it by preponderant 
power. Similarly, economic rivalries do not as such lead to 
war; indeed, the economic conflict would not arise but for 
political separateness. The essential thing is therefore to 
abolish the international anarchy by the establishment of a 
federal authority which would pool all power and so keep 
the peace. All that such an authority needs to do is to 
federalize defence. The Socialist argument he dismisses as 
based on conditions which no longer hold. So far from war 
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being an essential element in capitalism, it is utterly ruinoys 

to it. The capitalist system is indeed threatened with 
destruction if war is allowed to continue. The advantages 

to the investor of imperial relations over the non-imperial are 
certainly not sufficient to justify him in running the risk of 
war ; capital so far from necessarily following the flag can and 
does disregard it. Again, “ the problem of capitalism is now 

not the shortage ofraw material which has to be ‘ politically’ 
captured by wars that dislocate fatally the-whole economic __ 
and financial system; but to adjust production and con- | 
sumption: for which peace is indispensable.” From the 
capitalist point of view no victory could under present con- 
ditions bring gains commensurate with its cost in monetary, 
financial, and economic dislocation. 

Why then do not people realize these truths, and why is the 
world again drifting to war? Why, again, do arguments 
based on the need of the “ have-not ” States for raw materials 
and fresh markets still retain their force with large numbers 
of people ? 

How is it, moreover, that millions of men were ready in the 
last war, and are apparently again now ready, to fight for 
everything which is so palpably contrary to their economic 
interests ? How, in short, are the delusions which Angell has 
exposed maintained ? 

The answer that Angell gives is mainly psychological in 
character. In the first place, there is sheer intellectual fail- 
ure due to ignorance, personification of abstractions, and 
failure of imagination. In this way people quite readily 
accept or tacitly approve policies which, if properly analyzed, 
would be seen to be self-defeating and self-contradictory. 
Thus, during the Versailles conference a great many people 
certainly wanted a peace which would make further war 
impossible. But at the same time they clamoured for the 
annexation of new territory, the weakening of the enemies’ 
trade, the retention by their own people of preponderant 
power, all policies conducive to war. Here it is plain that _ 
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people did not see the relation between the policy they 
advocated and the end which they desired to attain or else 
they did not know how to choose between two mutually ex- 
clusive alternatives. Similarly, “‘ the nationalist does not 
primarily want war; he wants independence and sovereignty 
for his nation and then domination of others as the only way 
to make it ‘ secure,’ and fails to see that such a policy must 
produce war.’’? 

But secondly, as a result of this intellectual failure, the 
passions get a chance to express themselves in a manner often 
glaringly out of keeping with self-interest. ‘‘ We say com- 
monly of the Versailles treaty making that we could not 
see the plain facts because we were so angry. It would be 
truer to say that we were angry because we could not see the 
plainest fact, e.g. the Germany we desired to punish was not 
a ‘person’ but an aggregation of little children going to 
school, old women picking up sticks in the wood, tired 
artizans, Socialists, Junkers, Catholics, Protestants. . . .”? 
The relation between reason and emotion is in fact reciprocal: 
reason may be obscured by the emotions, but these themselves 
may arise because of misconceptions and especially the tend- 
ency to personify abstractions. From the practical point of 
view it is important to realize that a change in beliefs and 
valuations does alter the direction of the impulses and 
emotions. In this particular case the relevant emotions are 
those connected with certain ideas and beliefs which con- 
stitute political nationalism, the ideas of independence and 
sovereignty. These ideas tend to give full play to the im- 
pulses of self-assertion, domination, and coercion, which 
in turn obscure our powers of judgement and defeat, not only 
our sense of justice, but even our motives of self-interest. 
Conscious economic motives play in Angell’s view only a 
minor part in the struggle between nations. Yet he believes 
that if only people realized certain economic elementary 


1 Preface to Peace, p. 234. 
® The Intelligent Man’s Way to Prevent War, p. 479. 
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truths affecting the relations between peoples, the passions of 
patriotism could be checked or at least redirected and 
civilized. 

There are several doubts which are raised by this line of 
argument despite its sincerity and persuasiveness. In the first 
place, does not Angell himself fall a victim to the delusion 
which he has done so much to expose, the delusion due to the 
personification of national entities? Wars probably do not 
pay the nation as a whole, but is it so clear that they donot 
Pay certain sections of the nation? Similarly, protectionist | 
policies do not benefit the nation as a whole, but that does 
not make these policies less attractive to the particular inter- 
ests directly concerned. These sectional interests do not 
directly aim at war and they may even be convinced that the 
risks of war are now too great from a purely business point of 
view, but they use the power of the State to secure fresh 
markets, spheres of influence, etc., and in a competitive world 
they thus create the conditions which will result in war. It 
is even arguable that as the backward countries are them- 
selves transformed into surplus-producing countries the com- 
petition for markets and fresh opportunities for investment 
will become keener and the political situation more dangerous. 

Secondly, it is, I think, true that the motives directly 
appealed to in war propaganda are rarely those of direct © 
economic gain, and that economic nationalism and imperial- 
ism do not owe their strength to calculated self-interest so || 
much as to obscure notions of prestige and power. The © 
strength of these motives is illustrated by the fact that the 
demand for equality of armaments with the allies had a 
greater influence on German opinion than the appeal to 
economic motives, sharpened though they were by grave 
distress. Yet I do not think that Sir Norman Angell realizes 
clearly enough how interwoven these motives have become 
under modern economic and political conditions. Economic 
development, including expansion abroad, has itselfcome tobe 


2 Cf. Preface to Peace, p. 238. 
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recognized as essential to a nation’s prestige and power, while 
these in turn are utilized to further economic development. 
It has to be remembered further that peoples fight not only 
for expansion but generally in their own view for security, and 
this word is soon made to cover not only the desire to keep 
what one has but to make doubly sure by getting more. 
Nor does Sir Norman Angell pay sufficient attention to the 
fact that aggressive nationalism has frequently been used in 
the past as a tool for dulling internal discontent, not only 
political but economic. Whether or not we accept the view 
that Fascism is essentially a defence of capitalism against the 
feared reorganization of society by Socialists, we must agree 
that its flamboyant nationalism has not only political but also 
economic roots. On the whole, therefore, while agreeing 
with Sir Norman Angell in the stress he lays on the need for 
putting an end to political anarchy by the establishment of 
an international federal authority, it seems to me clear, 
especially in the light of recent experience, that such an 
authority will only be really successful if at the same time 
measures are taken to eliminate the deeper economic causes 
of war and militarism. 

The psycho-analytic theory of the origins of war to which I 
now turn differs from both theories so far discussed in seeking 
to go behind social and economic structure to what are 
supposed to be the deeper underlying causes in the human 
mind. I will try to present this view in what appears to me 
its strongest form without attempting to follow in detail the 
various expositions that have been given of it by psycho- 
analytic writers. It is necessary to make clear at the outset 
that they are not concerned with the immediate or pre- 
cipitating causes of particular wars which may vary infinitely. 
They are concerned rather with the predisposing factors, 
with the mental conditions, which make war possible and 
which shape its behaviour once it breaks out. They are 
struck with the readiness with which large masses of men 
respond to the call of war, the credulity and hysterical intoler- 
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ance characteristic of war mentality. They point to the fact 
that even the experience of the disastrous consequences of 
the last war has not served to eradicate the tendencies to 
war, and that peoples are again drifting to war in a manner 
obviously against their self-interest. They point further to 
the enormous strength of the hate motive and the readiness 
with which people now respond to it everywhere. Their 
essential thesis is that this cannot be accounted for in terms 
of response to the immediate stimuli provided by the actual 
situation, but that underlying this mentality are deeper un- 
conscious tensions, hidden frustrations, fears, and anxieties, 
They believe that there are in the human mind primitive 
tendencies to destruction and aggression. War, however, is 
not due to the direct resurgence of these primitive tendencies, 
but rather to a faulty balancing of the repressive and repressed 
elements in the mind. In times of stress these repressed 
tendencies are projected or displaced onto an enemy. We 
are afraid of ourselves and in our terror turn against 
others. We should not be so ready to be stimulated to anger 
and hate against the stranger, if we were not in a state of 
unconscious tension, nor would the mood of irrational 
credulity be produced so readily if there were not predisposing 
conditions to hate. There must be in us, so it is argued, a 
reservoir of unexploded aggression, the result of accumulated 
repression, anxiety, and frustration. Against this anxiety 
hate and hostility provide an inward protection. The roots 
of the anxiety ultimately are found in the faulty repression of 
the two fundamental groups of impulses of love and aggres- 
sion, and the only radical way of dealing with the problem 
is therefore to devise methods for eliminating the influences 
making for sadism and masochism, especially in the infant 
environment. 

This is obviously not the place for a detailed examination 
of the psycho-analytic theory of human instincts. By Freud 
the aggressive tendencies have been identified or linked with 
the hypothetical death instincts, the reality of which is, how- 
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ever, disputed by many psycho-analysts. Further, psycho- 
analysts are not agreed as to the question whether the 
aggressive or destructive tendencies are to be regarded as 
primary or as secondary responses to interference or 
thwarting. Personally, I am not convinced that there is in 
man an inner need to destroy or hurt as there is a need to 
love or eat and drink. I am inclined to regard aggression 
as a form of self-assertion intensified under conditions of 
obstruction or the fear of obstruction, or loss of independence, 
and in other instances, of enhanced self-feeling and the 
enjoyment of mastery and power. In any event, as there is 
plenty of thwarting or baulking of primary dispositions, there 
is bound to be plenty of aggression, and, consequently, 
repression of aggression, and everything that psycho-analysts 
can suggest towards a more enlightened upbringing of 
children must be welcomed. 

I thus recognize the value of the contribution that psycho- 
analysis has made and can make in the future towards the 
understanding of the causes of war. Nevertheless, several 
difficulties present themselves which I will briefly refer to. 

In the first place, even if we grant that there are hidden or 
unconscious sources of aggression and hostility, the fact re- 
mains that some groups live in friendly relations with one 
another while others do not, and that in many instances, 
group hostility, so far from being spontaneous, has to be 
generated by persistent propaganda. Surely the different- 
iating factors cannot be regarded as merely secondary, but 
must form an integral part of any satisfactory explanation of 
the phenomena. From this point of view the distinction 
drawn between the precipitating and the more fundamental 
causes of war seems to be drawn in a superficial manner. No 
doubt the particular incidents which immediately precede 
a war may be relatively unimportant, but it is a serious error 
in method to exclude all the non-psychological factors from 
among the fundamental causes; and unless the relation 
between the mental factors and the social and economic 
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background be studied in detail, the psycho-analytic theory 
must remain far too general to throw any light on the highly 
complex and variable relations between groups. 

In the second place, it seems to me that in their eagerness 
to disclose the unconscious elements in war mentality, the 
psycho-analysts are apt to neglect factors lying nearer the 
surface which yet may have vital significance. Consider 
the stress they lay on the unconscious anxieties due to deep 
repression. ‘This has led them to neglect the more obvious 
sources of frustration due to modern industrial conditions, | _ 
the worry, monotony, lack of security, dominating the lives 
of large masses of working people. Are there not here 
enough sources of anxiety and fear to account in large 
measure for the readiness to seek an escape in war and for the 
ease with which people yield to the blandishments of orators 
offering a speedy change in the conditions of their lives? 
Consider again the apathy or indifference of many sections of 
the middle or upper classes and their unwillingness to make 
adequate preparation against war in peace time. Is not this 
political apathy an expression of the deep fear to undertake 
a radical examination of the economic and political structure 
which might be subversive of the existing order ? and having 
failed to take thought in peace time, is it surprising that they 
fall a ready prey to panicky propaganda in times of stress? 

Finally, the psycho-analytic attitude is clearly too in 
dividualistic and pays insufficient attention to the effect of 
institutions upon the actual behaviour of people. Consider 
such a simple case as the institution of forming queues. In 
its absence people jostle and fight, but the very same people 
are orderly and peaceful and amazingly patient as soon as 
the habit is formed. Changes in the economic and political 
institutions do bring about important changes in the actual 
behaviour of individuals without anything like the radical 
transformation of mind and character contemplated by the 
psycho-analysts. What is important in the psychology of 
war regarded from a sociological point of view is the associa- 
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tion of aggression with other drives, such as economic 
motives and the desire for power. This combination is 
favoured by existing economic and political systems with their 
glorification of national prestige and the worship of wealth, 
a combination which might be broken up by a change in 
these institutions. No doubt these institutions again have 
their psychological side, but they are not to be understood in 
terms of psychology alone. From the practical point of view, 
I doubt, for example, whether any radical change in the 
educational system can be brought about without raising 
questions of economic and political reform. In short, the 
institutional and psychological approach are complementary 
and the possibilities of both must be explored if a rational 
solution of the problem of war is to be reached. 

I have tried to bring out the extreme complexity of the 
Li causes leading to war and the difficulty of isolating any one 
set of factors which can be described as the cause of wars. I 
may perhaps bring together the main trends of my argument 
by setting out the principal factors which interwoven with 
one another appear to me to be responsible for modern wars. 
It is useful to distinguish between the fundamental pre- 
disposing conditions and the immediate or inciting conditions 
and I will mention chiefly the former. 

First there are imperialist rivalries due to differences in 
economic and political power between different nations and 
particularly to the existence of relatively undeveloped parts of 
the world offering opportunities for expansion and exploita- 
tion. This tendency to expansion is encouraged by the 
capitalist form of economic organization which neces- 
5 sitates the search for new markets and thus generates 
. animosities which tend to express themselves in political 

; conflicts. Whether these imperialistic rivalries would dis- 
appear under a Socialist organization may be doubted. It 
must be remembered that under a Socialist regime the linking 
up of the political with the economic is carried to its extreme 
point, since all foreign trade is politically controlled. In the 
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case of those countries which have or believe themselves to 
have an insufficient supply of raw materials in their own 
domain or which have developed their production beyond 
what is necessary for internal consumption, occasions of 
friction might well arise quite as difficult to resolve as those 
which exist between capitalist States. Nevertheless, it is 
arguable that the profit motive once eliminated there might 
be a greater chance than there is now of an amicable solution 
of the problems of raw materials, immigration, and export. 

Secondly, I should put the fear that nations have of each 
other due to a large extent to the resentment left behind by 
former wars and the treaties of peace which concluded them. 

Thirdly, the existence of armaments which heighten this 
fear and keep it alive. 

Fourthly, and as a consequence in part of the foregoing, the 
unwillingness of nations to give up their right of self-defence 
and the resulting absence of any effective international 
organization for dealing with disturbances of equilibrium. 

Fifthly, the psychological factors making for anxiety, fear, 
and hate, partly the result of economic and political factors, 
and partly having their roots deeper in the forces discussed by 
the psycho-analysts. 

Sixthly, another factor is to be found in the nature of 
public opinion in complex societies. It is sometimes held 
that there is now a general will for peace, but a general will is 


just what there is not. Here, as inso many other phases of 


public life, what is will is not general and what is general is 
not will. The truth is that the mass of people do not feel 
either individually responsible or competent to deal with the 
complex issues that arise, and realizing that they cannot con- 
trol policy they leave events to take their course. Hence it 
frequently happens that statesmen having blundered into 
catastrophe console themselves with the reflection that owing 
to public opinion they could not have acted otherwise, while 
it is quite likely that had they given a lead public opinion 
might well have welcomed a generous and peaceful policy. 
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Thus as Lowes Dickinson has said: ‘“‘ Governments do not 
lead and nations do not follow. There is a general slithering 
into the pit, into which, nevertheless, everybody would say 
they do not wish to fall.” * 

The discussion of the origins of war and the conditions of 
peace abounds in overdrawn antitheses. Thus the political 
is contrasted with and even separated from the economic 
and, what is even stranger, both are contrasted with the 
psychological. In fact the causation is extremely complex 
and the attempt to control the factors involved frequently 
results in vicious circles. You cannot get a reorganization 
of the economic life within a country without raising inter- 
national problems, and international troubles cannot be got 
rid of without raising problems of internal organization. You 
will never get peace until you get socialism, say some. To 
which the reply is made: You will never get socialism until 
you get peace. You must first re-educate mankind, it is 
maintained, and the political and economic reconstruction 
will follow. You must first revolutionize society and human 
nature will be transformed in consequence, say others in 
return. The essence of the matter is the recognition that the 
circles are vicious and that to break them a simultaneous 
and concerted attack at different points is necessary. 

1 War, p. 111. 
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THE CORRELATION BETWEEN 
FERTILITY AND INTELLIGENCE 
WITHIN SOCIAL CLASSES 


By PEARL MOSHINSKY, B.Sc.(Econ.), Px.D. 
THE PROBLEM 


feature of the present phase of 
our industrial civilization is the existence of differential 
fertility rates at various social levels. Though recent work 
has shown this to be in all probability a temporary pheno- 
menon, it is still true that the poorer sections of the com- 
munity produce larger families than those who are economic- 
ally more favoured. It is not surprising therefore that 
inquiries into the distribution of intelligence among the 
population have also considered the problem of the relation 
between intelligence of children and fertility of parents. 
Among recent publications, the most significant correlations 
between intelligence and fecundity werenoted by Chapmanand 
Wiggins (1), (r = — +33), Theodore Lentz (2), (r = — -30), 
and Willoughby (3), (r = — -30). The fact, however, 
that these investigations have been carried out on hetero- 
geneous social groups limits the validity of the conclusions 
which have been drawn from them. For example, Chapman 
and Wiggins, in a sample of 632 individuals, found, in addi- 
tion to the correlation ratio of — -33 for fertility and intelli- 
gence, a connexion between social status and family size 
(r = — -27) and also between social status and I.Q. (r =-32). 
They do not appear to have recognized that the fertility- 
intelligence correlation value might well be no more than a 
function of the other two values. In the absence of a 
controlled environment, therefore, the existence of such a 
correlation must be interpreted with caution. It is obvious 
that, given, on the one hand, differential performance in 
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intelligence tests in favour of the wealthier social classes (this 
is almost invariably found on the tests in common use), and, 
on the other hand, differential fertility rates in favour of the 
poorer section of the community, a negative correlation 
between fertility and intelligence must be recorded when a 
socially heterogeneous group is examined. Such a correla- 
tion throws no real light on the origin of the connexion, and 
too frequently a hasty interpretation of hereditary causality 
is produced without any further supporting evidence. 

Sutherland (4) foresaw this difficulty, and limited his 
investigation to 3,000 individuals of one social and economic 
group, namely miners. He found reduced values in the two 
sets of individuals examined (r = — -129 and — -126), and 
concluded that a negative correlation between I.Q. and size 
of family exists, but to a less marked degree when occupation 
and social status are more homogeneous. Equally significant 
is the fact that Sutherland and Thomson (5) found that a 
group of 386 grammar-school children yielded the low value 
of — -058, and a group of 395 boys and girls from Moray 
House School, Edinburgh, a value ofr = — -075. Similarly, 
the group tested by Theodore Lentz, Junior (2), (r = — +30), 
when subdivided into geographical areas (each one of which 
was presumably socially and occupationally somewhat more 
homogeneous than the group as a whole), in each case produced 
a much-reduced correlation coefficient. 

A more recent study was undertaken in this country by Dr. 
Fraser Roberts and his collaborators (6). They tested over 
3,000 children in the city of Bath, drawn from all types of 
schools, and limited to a restricted age-group. It was found 
that the correlation value for the whole group of — -224 was 
considerably reduced in each case when the group was split 
up into different types of schools. In three out of four of 
these sub-groups, the correlation coefficient was below — o-1. 

In the present inquiry, it was decided to investigate the 
connexion between fertility and intelligence in groups of 
people representing fairly restricted social and socio-economic 
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categories, and to compare the connexion between these two 
factors found within each group. 


NATURE OF THE SAMPLE 


This study was made possible as a result of a wider inquiry 
into the ability and educational opportunities of school- 
children, undertaken by Professor J. L. Gray and the 
present author. Its results have been published in previous 
copies of this journal (7 and 8). Since details of the samples 
used and methods of employing the test have already been 
given in full, a short summary must suffice here. 

Altogether 10,000 schoolchildren between the ages of g 
years and 12 years 6 months were given the Otis Group 
Advanced Intelligence Test, Form A, and Intelligence 
Quotients and Indices of Brightness were recorded for every 
individual. All types of schools attended by children in this 
age-group were included, in order to obtain comprehensive 
samples of each social category. The numbers tested were as 
follows: 


TABLE I 
Numpers or Pupits Testep in Eacn Type or ScHooi 
Free Pupils: 
ndary Free ~ 
All Free Pupils. = 6,782 
Fee-paying Pupils 
Private . 728 
Preparatory 
Secondary Fee-payers. . 1,661 


Note ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL SysTEM 


Elementary schoolchildren, who do not pay fees, are subdivided at the age of 1! 
plus, as a result of a scholarship examination. Up to the age of 11, therefore, we have a 
random sample (for intelligence). After 11, those children giving the best examination 
performance become free pupils in secondary schools, subject to a means test qualification. 
Another Pp, not so highly selected, but well above average intelligence, is drafted to 
low LO and those remaining in elementary schools thus form a group selected for 
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by tm of grants trom the State. The preparatory” 
oup is composed of schools belonging to the Headmasters’ Conference, which form a 
fairly homogeneous type. Public schools are not considered in our group, since the 
of entry is above the maximum age to which we confined eutuibons (00 teense aan. 

In order to obtain figures for the separate groups of “ Free” pupils, and “‘ Fee-payers,” a 
statistical device of weighting was employed, designed to make the sample a representative 
one of the community as a whole. The method is fully explained in the publications 
already referred to. 

In addition to subdivision into types of school, a cross- 
division is employed of socio-economic status, based on the 
occupation of the father. 

For the present purpose, it was necessary to collect addi- 
tional information from each child concerning its sibship and 
birth-order, which was in each case obtained by direct 
questioning and examination. Owing to the size of the 
group, it was not found possible to collect the information 
through individual questioning of the parents, as this would 
have necessitated separate visits to each child’s home. As an 
alternative, a set of standardized questions was drawn up, 
designed to check the child’s knowledge and the complete- 
ness of his replies. All those children who belonged to 
families in which either of the parents had married a second 
time, and who therefore belonged to abnormal sibships, were 
automatically eliminated, and care was also taken to exclude 
every known case of families with illegitimate children. Of 
the remaining number, less than 2 per cent. were rejected 
because of insufficient or ambiguous replies. 

The child was required to recollect the total number of 
children born to his mother, including any who had died and 
any who were living outside the family home, either with 
relatives or because they were adults with a home of their 
own. In addition, he was required to record his birth-order, 
which was checked by individual questioning. Where there 
were sibs in the school, the answers of one were verified by the 
other. For younger or less intelligent children, these require- 
ments were not easily met, and considerable persistence had 
to be exercised in the collection of the material. Since the 
examiners were aware of the various sources of error, and 
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special efforts were made to overcome them, it is believed 
that on the whole the reliability of this section is satisfactory. 


FAMILIAL DIsTRIBUTION OF THE DATA 


Table II shows the percentage distribution of sibships of 
different sizes in each type of school examined. 


TABLE II 
Famity Size Disrripution ScHOOL PoPpuLaTIONns 
1. Free Pupils. 2. Fee-paying Pupils. 
Elemen- | Elemen- Secon- | All Free | Secon- Prepara- All Fee- 
Family Size. tary, tary, | Central.| dary (weigh- Kary Fee-| Private. tory. payers 
11°0. |11°1-12°6.| Per cent.| Free. ted). ayers. | Per cent. Per cont (wtd.). 
cent. | Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. cent. "| Per cent. 
1 7 1 37 17°2 we 27° 17°75 | 226 
2 18-1 15" 28-2 28-6 18-2 38-6 | 32° 38:0 | 366 
3 18-1 17°5 20°5 18-2 21-0 26°1 23.3 
4 15°2 15°2 12°5 8-1 10°4 
5 and 
over {| 411 | 439 | 23:7 | 168 | gop f 73 | 66 | 73) 7 
Total 


Number | 2,155 | 1,392 | 1,918 | 1,009 | 6,474 | 1,621 | 714 962 | 3,297 


Some caution is necessary in interpreting these figures. Ina 
random sample of children of a given age-range, large 
families may be represented twice, or in rare cases, even three 
times, since the chance of selecting siblings is greater in large 
than in small families, both because there are more individuals 
in the sibship, and also because the births are less widely 
spaced. Also, since the data actually contain more than 300 
pairs of elementary school sibs, it exaggerates the numerical 
preponderance of large families amongst free pupils. The 
figures do not illustrate the distribution of the families, but 
rather of the children within the families, and therefore they 
cannot be used to demonstrate the relative frequency of 
families of different sizes in the general population. 

The figures, therefore, have only a limited significance. 
But while comparisons between schools with a high and 
schools with a low proportion of large families cannot be 
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exact, certain broad differences are unmistakably indicated. 
It is clear that the proportion of small families is much greater 
amongst the relatively prosperous than amongst the relatively 
poor. Comparing school populations that are not recruited 
on the basis of ability (i.e. elementary 9:0-11-o and all fee- 
payers), we see from Table II that 26 per cent. of elementary 
schoolchildren aged 9-0-11-0 belong to families of one or two, 
compared with 63-6 per cent. of fee-payers in secondary 
schools, 60-1 per cent. of children in private schools, and 55:5 
per cent. of children in preparatory schools. It is beyond 
question, also, that the proportion of children belonging to 
families of five or more is very much greater in elementary 
schools than amongst fee-paying pupils, although, as previ- 
ously suggested, the extent of these differences is probably 
exaggerated by the figures. In the elementary schools, about 
six times as many children belong to families of five and over as 
to single-member families, while among fee-payers, children 
in single-member families number three times those in 
families of five or more. The largest proportion of small 
families is to be found among fee-payers in secondary schools, 
and not among the most prosperous class of all, namely, the 
preparatory-school population. 

The family history of children who gain scholarships to 
secondary schools appears to differ widely from that of the 
average elementary schoolchild. Roughly 46 per cent. of the 
former come from families of one or two, another 25 per cent. 
from three-member sibships, and only 17 per cent. from those 
offiveor more. The figures for the random elementary school 
population are 26 per cent., 18 per cent., and 41 per cent. 
respectively. Elementary schoolchildren from smaller fami- 
lies would therefore seem to benefit more from the scholarship 
system (and also from central-school places) than those from 
larger families. At first sight, this gives the appearance of a 
negative correlation between fertility and intelligence in the 
free-school population. But the point is not so easily deter- 
mined, and is considered in greater detail in a later section. 
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FamILy AND INTELLIGENCE 
(a) Analysed for Different Types of School 

The mean intelligence rating for each family size for differ- 
ent types of school is set out in Table III (using Index of 
Brightness), and Table IV (using the more familiar I.Q_.). 

For the elementary groups and the central-school pupils, 
the means have been calculated for family sizes up to ten and 
over. The numbers in the remaining school populations did 
not permit the analysis of sibships of five and over to be made 
separately, and they are therefore grouped together. 

A striking difference in trend will at once be noticed when 
comparing figures for the category of All Free Pupils and that 
of All Fee-payers. The first group shows a steady decline in 
I.B. (and also in I.Q.) with increasing family size. In the 
second, while there is a slight tendency for families of one and 
two to be superior in intelligence, there is little divergence 
between sibships of three, four, and five-and-over. In the 
group of Free Pupils, the lower limit of I.B. for families with 
only one child is 108-2. The upper limit for families of five- 
and-over is 91-7, giving a difference of 16:5 points in I.B. 
For the fee-paying group, the corresponding figures are 120°3 
and 120-0, the difference being only 0-3. It may be argued 
that the numerical composition of the group of families of 
five-and-over varies too greatly in the two categories to make 
the figures comparable. The means for families of five to ten- 
and-over in the elementary g:o-11-o group suggest that this 
argument has some validity. An unduly high proportion of 
the later family sizes tends to depress the mean for the group 
of five-and-over as a whole. This objection may be overcome 
by comparing the intelligence-test attainment of families of 
one and families of four. The difference in the free group is 
7°6 points compared with 1-7 for fee-payers, the ratio of the 
difference being of the significant order of 4°5:1. The 
Intelligence Quotient figures give similar results. 

Our conclusions therefore lend support to the suggestion 
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TABLE III 
Mean Famity Size I.B. Dirrerent ScHoo. PoPpuLaATIons 


Free Pupils. 
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made by Fraser Roberts, Norman and Griffiths (6), to the 
effect that within the group of individuals whose children 
attend public and private school (i.e. the group corresponding 
to our fee-payers), differential fertility in regard to intelligence 
has practically ceased to operate. In other words, it would 
appear that whatever direct or indirect connexion exists 
between the size of family and the intelligence of the off- 
spring, the factors causing it are subject to considerable 
modification with such variations in the environment as 
are to be found in schools of different social categories. 

This social difference in the connexion between fertility 
and intelligence is brought out independently by applying the 
Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient for family 
size and I.B. to the unselected school groups (i.e. elementary 
g*0-11°0, secondary fee-payers and private and preparatory 
school populations). The group of elementary school- 
children aged 11-1-12-6 are excluded since, as we have 
already seen, the children of higher intelligence are drawn 
off at the age of eleven, leaving a group selected for low 
intelligence. For the same reason, the two categories of 
central and secondary free pupils, both selected for high 
intelligence, are also omitted. Table V gives the ratios and 
numbers for each of the four remaining groups. 


TABLE V 
Size anv I.B. Correation ror UNsELECTED ScHoot Groups 
School. N. 
Elementary, 9-0-11-0 . | —-230+ 025 1,386 
Secondary Fee-payers | — 1,022 
Private . “088 + 716 
Preparatory . ‘ | — 020+ +032 963 


The most significant value is found in the unselected 
elementary-school group, namely, — -230 + ‘025. The 
values for the three sets of fee-payers can hardly be regarded 
as significant, since in no case are they more than three times 
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the probable error. The smallest value of all is that for the 
most prosperous group of children, i.e. those in preparatory 
schools. 

These figures would appear to confirm the work of those 
investigators who have found that the connexion between 
fertility and intelligence is not independent of the social 
environment. Table V suggests that the more favourable the 
environment, the less obvious is the connexion between the 
intelligence of the children and the sibship to which they 
belong. 

In order to discover whether the same indications were 
present when the children were separated into groups based 
on the occupation and socio-economic status of the parents 
(instead of the type of school attended by the children), a 
further analysis was made of the same sample on these lines. 


(6) Family Size and Intelligence in Socio-Economic Groups 

As part of the investigation into Ability and Opportunity, 
previously mentioned, each child was individually examined 
about the occupation of his father or guardian. If the father 
was dead, or otherwise not supporting the family, the source 
of the family income was ascertained. Preliminary tests 
enabled a series of questions to be framed designed to check 
the accuracy of replies. The children were found to have a 
distinct tendency to exaggerate the status of their parent’s 
employment, a phenomenon also noticed by the Census 
authorities. Since, however, the distribution of occupational 
orders in the data compares satisfactorily with that of the 
Census Occupational Tables, there is little probability of any 
serious over-estimation of employment status. 

For the purpose of the present analysis, only the wider 
socio-economic groupings (called “‘ Social Categories ”’ in the 
previous investigation) have been adopted. A more refined 
subdivision would have given numbers too small to be 
Statistically reliable. The basis of differentiating the various 
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categories was a combination of vocation, average income, 

and “ social status ” (here meaning the prestige now ascribed 
to various types ofeconomic personnel by the majority of people 
in this country). Each category is relatively homogeneous in 
social prestige, and the order in which they are arranged is 
not important. 

A table of the socio-economic distribution of the data, 
together with a full description of the classification, has been 
given in a previous publication (8). We have thought it 
desirable, however, to give here a short summary of each 
category employed. 


A. Employing and Directive Classes 


This includes all those whose incomes are obtained primar- 
ily from ownership of property, together with those included 
in the American term “ Business Executives.” This group 
was separated into three subdivisions. 

(i) Larger Business Owners and Higher Executives. 

(ii) Smaller Business Owners. 

(iii) Shopkeepers. 


B. Professional Occupations 

The distinction made by Carr-Saunders and Jones (10) 
between those professions demanding a higher and those 
demanding a lower level of skilled and educational equip- 
ment is followed here. B contains only the former. 


C. Minor Professional and other Highly-skilled Occupations 


This group includes occupations often described as pro- 
fessions, but recognized to require a lower degree of attain- 
ment than the more traditional professions of category B. 


D. Clerical and Commercial Employees 


i.e. those individuals usually known as “ black-coated ” 
workers. 
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E. Manual Workers 

All individuals in this section are wage-earners participat- 
ing directly in the manipulative, tool, or machine processes of 
industry or engaged in personal service. 
divided into Skilled and Unskilled mainly on the basis of the 
Census of Population occupational tables. 

The next eight tables (VI-XIII) analyse in detail the 


TABLE VI 


Mean Fairy Size I.B. anp I.Q.1n Occupationat Group or Drrecrors AND 
Business MEN 


(Fee-paying Pupils Only) 


They are sub- 


1B. 1.Q. 
I 122°0+ 3°57 | 123°2+ 3°25 | 123°0+ 2°51 | 133°5+ 2°87 | 133°3+ 2°54 | 133°4+ 1°98 
(50) (87) (137) . 
2 120°7+ 2°77 | 118-9+ 2°39 119°2+ 1°87] 131°0=_ 2°13 | 130°5+ 1°93 130°6+ 1°50 
(88) (172) (260) 
3 115°0+ 2°81 129°9+ 2°85 | 129°9+ 2°22 | 129°9+ 1°77 
5 115 17! 
4 “Tere 124°9+ 5°11 129°0+ 2°68 | 128-7+ 2-42 
I 73 
5 and | 118:9+6-48 | 118-6+5°55  118-6+ 4°34] 129°9+ 4°80 129°7+ 3°94 | 129°7+ 9°11 
over (14) (35) (49) 


Note.—The figures underneath the I.B. values refer to the number of children in each 


group. 


TABLE VII 
Mean Famiy Size I.B. anp 1.Q..1n Proressiona, Group 
(Fee-paying Pupils only) 


LB. 


LQ. 


Family 
Size. 


Secondary 
Fee-payers. 


All F 
(weighted). 


Secondary 
Fee-payers. 


Private and 
Prepara 


All F 
tory. | (weighted). 


132°8+ 3°13 


122°7+ 2°70 
(123) 

126-9+ 2°96 
(91) 

124°5+417 
(53) 

5°57 
( 35) 


127°8+2°81 


1227+ 911 
(67) 
123°4+ 4°24 
(59) 


140°2+ 2°24 
136°5+ 2°21 
138-2+ 2°78 
120°I+ 3°04 
139°7+ 3°93 


133°94 2°75 
132°8+ 1°99 
13654 2°24 
134°91 3°15 
132°34°37 


135°3+ 2°04 
133°6+ 1°54 
1368+ 1°78 
133°342°39 
133°9+ 2°38 
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(52) (79) (131) 
| 2 126-1+ 2°74) 123°4+ 2°06 
(84) | (207) 
3 | | 12734 2°36 
(57) | (148) 
4 | 1072+ 3°62) 
5 and | 
| | 
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TABLE VIII 


Mean Famity Size I.B. anp Minor PROFESSIONAL AND OTHER HIGHLY-sKILLED 
ATIONAL GROUPS 


(Fee-paying Pupils Only) 
LB. 1Q. 
I 4°51 | 125°7+ 3°32] 130°4+ 2°63 | 1365+ 3°29, 134-4+2'43 
65) (54) (119) 
2 133°7+ 2°23 | 130°8+4 2°27) 191°5+1°72 
12! 207 
3 128-2+ 2°58 | 130°1- 2°54 | 129°7+1°04 
I 
4 114-7+4°43 126°3+ 3°82 | 126-44 3°58 126-4+2°76 
25 33 5 
5 and | 107°1+ 5°04 | 127°7+6'56 | 120°5+ 4°83] 122-4+ 4°60 | 143°2+ 2°62) 
over (19) (15) (34) 
TABLE IX 
Mean Famiy Size I.B. I.Q.1n CLertcat AND CoMMERCIAL OccuPATIONAL 
(Fee-paying Pupils only) ae 
LB. 1Q. 
1 1151+ 2°45 1200+ 4:12 127°7£1°97| 131-243°04, 
(106) (53) (159) i 
2 133°9+ 1°61 | 134°8+3°31  134°422°37 
152 1 21 
3 131-84 2°52 | 128-64 3°49 | 129°94 2'56 
I 
4 | 1186+ 5-63 123-7 6:83 120-91. 5:07 130°5+ 4°21 | 133°0+: 5°33 131-6L3'94 
(30) (11) (41) 
5 and | 120°9+ 7°07 |121°4+ 13.30 121°2-+- 9°55] 133°0+ 5°32 | 125°6+ 7°78 128-5 5°68 
over (12) (8) (20) 


family-size and intelligence differences within the above 
homogeneous social groups. Tables VI-IX deal with fee- 
payers only. Figures are given separately for the group of 
secondary fee-payers, for the private and preparatory school- 
children combined (the separate groups being too small for 
effective analysis), and for the group of All Fee-payers, 
weighted to reproduce the correct proportion of the constituent 
groups within the population. 
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Table VI, which refers to the children of large business 
owners, seems to show at first a slight trend of declining 
intelligence with increasing family size. But in view of the 
size of the probable error, the apparent superiority of only 
children is not really significant. In the professional group 
(Table VII), similarly, no real gradation can be traced, but 
among the children of those in minor professional and other - 
highly-skilled occupations (Table VIII), some trend of de- 
clining intelligence down to sibships of four is unmistakable. 
For this group, however, the I.B. of families of five-and-over is 
unexpectedly high. In fact, it is not significantly lower than 
that for only children, and it thus contradicts the conclusion 
which might be drawn from the rest of the table. Table IX, 
which includes children of clerical and commercial em- 
ployees, again shows no connexion between intelligence and 
family size. 

Table X deals with free pupils only, the children of those 
in both professional and commercial occupations being 
combined, since the numbers of the former were too small 
for separate analysis. 


TABLE X 
MEAN Size I.B. anp 1.Q..1n ProressionaL AND CommMEeRcIAL Groups (COMBINED) 
(Free Pupils only) 
LB. 1.Q. 
I + 482 1 57 126°3+ 4°43 127°1 + 3°36 
24 181 
2 117°7+ 4°64 118-8 + 3°25 1392°3+ 3°74 132°4 + 2°57 
(58) (305) 
3 4°55 125°4+ 3°78 126-2 + 3°45 
35 1 
4 I + 126-1 + 4°57 125°9+ 3°97 
2 131 
5 and 1024+ 4°54 100°5 + 3°36 + 3°48 2°42 
over 52) (181) 


If we exclude the score for only children, a fall in intelligence 
is noticeable from families of two to families of five-and-over. 
The score for the latter, it will be seen, drops to an appreciable 
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extent. Here too, however, in view of the low value for 
families of one, and the large probable errors in each category, 
any trends that are demonstrated must be accepted with 
caution. 

Tables XI and XII analyse the data for both free pupils 


and fee-payers. 
TABLE XI 


Mean Size I.B. anv I.Q..1n Occuparionat Groups or SMALL BusINEss Owners 
AND SHOPKEEPERS 


(Free Pupils and Fee-payers) 
LB. 
I 113°6 + 887 | 1144+ 7°26 | 112-9+ 3°75 | 1074+ 7°41| 10984 5-31 
(7) (33) (35) (19) (54) 
2 4°48 | 1100+ 3:04 J 9:18 429) + 3°15 
(34) (103) (64) (40) (104) 
103°7 + 6-20 | 102-7+ 4:23 1046+ 4:18 | 1142+ 636, 1105+ 463 
(24) (99) (37) (25) (62) 
4 101-7 + 8-29 | 1038+ 5-21 104°5 + 5:15 | 109-44 10°39| 1071+ 7°44 
(14) (69) (21) (10) (31) 
Sand | 95°0+ 5°34] 3:52 | 1103+ 6-32 | 1000+ 8:84) 105-3 + 647 
over (29) (113) (20) (8) (28) 
1.9. 
I 132°3 + 5°35 | 130°0+ 4-92 | 125°9+ 9°18 | 1244+ 633 | 1251+ 4°53 
2 124°7 + 3b 123°6 + 2°58 | 126-2+ 2:46 | 125°9+ 3:1 1260+ 2°31 
3 5°43 eet 118-6 + 3°36 4 t 
4 120°5 — 7°97 | 120° ‘ 121 . 120°2 + 7°32 | 1208+ 5 
Sand | 1124+ 4:29 285 115°3+ 7°15 | 119°8+ 5°26 
over 


In each case there is a striking difference between the two 
school groups. In the combined category of smaller business 
owners and shopkeepers (Table XI), there appears to be a 
definite association between fertility and intelligence. This 
cannot be traced for the fee-paying groups. Similarly, 
among the offspring of those in skilled occupations (Table 
XII), a significant or regular trend exists for free pupils, but 
not at all for fee-payers. Because of the small size of the 
probable errors, the correlation in the group of skilled 
workers appears the most significant yet found. 
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TABLE XII 
Mean Size I.B. anp Group 
(Free Pupils and Fee-payers) 
LB. 
Free Pupils. Fee-paying Pupils. 
I 112°7 + 3°8g | 111-24 2°68 117-71 + 3°96 | 1035+ 7°45, 1100+ 5°36 
(53) (251) (45) (20) (65) 
2 1076 + 2°83 | 108-3+ 2-08 1198+ 2-92 | 1058+ 5°61 
(103) 524) (63) (12) (75 
3 231 1030+ 1°93 473 | 987+ 3°99, 108-1 3°13 
105) (456) 36) (7) (43) 
4 997 112°5 + 6-32 | 118-0 
275 II I 12 
Sand gor+ 213) 1°56 | 101-g+ 8-51 | 1047+ 17°96 | 102-3 + 12°84 
over (166) 532) (15) (3) (18) 
1Q. 
I 1248+ 3°28 | 124°7+ 2°28 | 1391-:2+ 3:10 | 1204+ 6°78) 1256+ 4° 
2 121°7 + 2°50 | 1239°3+ 1°72 130°3 2°24 1215+ 1277+ 4 
It2 115" 130°0 126- 
5 and 189 1°18 12071 + 13°80; 124°9+ 9-85 
over 


The unskilled category, analysed in Table XIII for free 
pupils only, shows no regular trend in the first four family 
sizes, but there appears to be a marked lowering of intelli- 
gence for those families which include five or more children. 

The fertility-intelligence correlation for those of the free 


TABLE XIII 
Mean Size I.B. anv I.Q..1n Unskittep OccupaTiIonaAL Groups 
(Free Pupils only) 
LB. 1.Q. 
Famil Elemen Pupils Elemen: 

I + 5°42 93°2 + 3°91 111-4 4°39 113°2+ 
(25) (105) 

2 wed: 2°94 56 112°4+ 2°45 115°0+ 1°82 
2) 220 

3 97°3+ 3°08 97°7+ 5°72 1128+ 2°57 1°88 
(62) (223) 

4 101-4 + 3°58 101°9 + 2°70 1164+ 2°86 117°5+ 2°16 
(48) (156) 

5 and 89:5 + 2-06 88-3 + 1°49 108-9 + 1°70 1079+ 1°18 
over (185) (463) 
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pupils who are selected either for low or high intelligence 
(namely, elementary schoolchildren aged 11-1-12°6, central 
and secondary free pupils) has not been discussed here, since 
the fact that these groups were selected for intelligence would 
make the results of doubtful value. ‘ 

The analysis of the tables may be summarized as follows: 


Category. Free Pupils. Fee-payers. 
1. Business Owners and re Execu- 
tives . — No trend 
2. Professional Occupa tions — No trend 
3. Minor ¢ and other Highly- 
skilled Occupations . _ Slight trend in first 
four sibships 
4. Clerical and Commercial _ No trend 
5. Professional and (com- 
bined) * Some trend from sib- 
ships of 2 to 5 plus _— 
6. Small business owners and Lend 
keepers (combined) . Slight regular trend No trend 
Skilled Wage-earners Significant trend No trend 
. Unskilled Wage-earners . - | No consistent trend 


In Table XIV, the same connexion between family size and 
I.B. for socio-economic categories is measured by means of the 
Pearson correlation ratio. Values have been calculated for 
those children in schools in which little selection for intelli- 
gence takes place. 


TABLE XIV 
anv I.B. CorreLaTION FoR Socio-Economic GRouPs 
Occupation | | Private, 
Business Owners and 
Executives. — -04+ -067|— + 
2 
Professional Occupations . 065 | — 100 
2 
Minor Professional and other | — -o8 + “141 — . -087 | — -08 + *075 
Highly-skilled Occupations (50) (255) (121) (178) 
Clerical and Commercial + 05+ 053 | — 
Employees (141) (361) (94) 75) 
(381) 
(963) 
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The figures in this table support the inference we have drawn 
from Tables VI to XIII, namely, that the observed correla- 
tion is slight for children of the unskilled, but is significant for 
those of the skilled wage-earners (— -14 + -050 and — -27 + 
-030 respectively). The children of the clerical and com- 
mercial employees are the only other group showing a 
possibly significant relationship, but since the standard 
deviation is much larger here than for the group of skilled 
workers, the value of the figure is reduced. The two correla- 
tions are together chiefly responsible for the connexion which 
we have found in the whole group of elementary school- 
children aged i.e. — + *025. 

How are these conclusions to be interpreted ? We have 
seen that when a random sample of the population is divided 
up into fairly homogeneous socio-economic groupings, the 
negative correlation between fertility and intelligence applies 
only within a limited range, namely, among individuals in the 
category of skilled and clerical workers. Neither the children 
of the more prosperous sections of the community, nor of the 
poorest, appear to suffer any marked handicap in intelligence 
when their parents manifest greater fertility. 

We must conclude, therefore, either that the social condi- 
tions associated with these latter groups in some way inhibit 
the appearance of the fertility-intelligence correlation, which 
would otherwise manifest itself universally, or that the corre- 
lation phenomenon is conditioned purely environmentally, 
and appears only when suitable social and economic condi- 
tions exist, such as are associated, for example, with the group 
of skilled workers and perhaps commercial employees. 
Since it is most unlikely that the widely varying environ- 
mental circumstances found among different social classes 
would produce the same effects, we can hardly accept the 
first explanation. The second therefore appears the more 
probable. 

In the absence of further investigation we can only specu- 
late on the nature of those environmental conditions peculiar 
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to the class of skilled artisans and commercial employees 
which produce the observed connexion between intelligence 
and fertility. Itis unlikely that a simple economic explana- 
tion wili fit the facts, since we are aware of no particular 
economic influence that is relevant only to the group of skilled 
artisans and commercial workers and is inoperative equally 
among the unskilled workers and the more prosperous classes. 
It may be, however, that within the group in question there is 
a comparatively greater handicap to promotion for indivi- 
duals with many children, thus leading the more intelligent 
to limit their families. It is also possible that the more 
intelligent parent who wishes to give his children the benefit 
of a higher education will find it necessary for financial reasons 
to limit the number of children to whom he can give this 
advantage.! Considerations such as these are obviously not 
peculiar to the category of skilled and commercial workers 


_ alone, but it is conceivable that conditions within this group 


might give greater weight to the operation of such factors 
than in the remaining classes of the population. 

In addition, we cannot rule out the possible importance of 
differences in accessibility to contraceptive knowledge 
between the various social classes. When we compare the 
family sizes of the two groups of skilled and unskilled workers, 
we find in our sample that whereas the mean sibship of the 
former is 3-99, that of the latter is 4-61—a difference of 16 per 
cent. It might be legitimate to infer from this that the more 
intelligent skilled worker still finds it easier to restrict his 
family than the more intelligent worker in the unskilled 
group. Accessibility to contraceptives in the case of the 
prosperous classes, however, is almost universal, and with the 
existence of extensive family limitation, there would appear 
to be no incentive for intelligent parents to restrict their 
families beyond the usual extent. If this explanation is 
valid, we may expect the existing negative correlation for the 


. The arguments in these two paragraphs accept the existence of an intelligence 
correlation ratio between parents and children. It is not necessary to discuss here the 
causes of this connexion. 
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skilled and commercial workers to disappear with more 
general access to contraceptive knowledge.* 

Whatever the explanation may be, the existence of a 
limited fecundity-intelligence correlation in one social cate- 
gory alone must not be allowed to obscure the fact that 
among the majority no such relationship is to be found. 
Within the community considered as a whole, the negative 
correlation that has been observed by a number of workers is 
to be attributed primarily to the combination of differential 
fertility and a lower average scoring on intelligence tests by 
children of the poorer and more fecund classes. 

There are two facts that enable us to view this correlation 
with somewhat greater equanimity than has been shown by 
such sociologists as R. B. Catell (11), who assert that there 
is an ineradicable tendency for our population to be recruited 
increasingly from the “‘ sub-men”’ of the community. In the 
first place, it is now a recognized fact that the extent of differ- 
ential fertility between social classes has narrowed considerably 
in the last few years, and judging by the evidence of such 
countries as Sweden, there is reason to believe that it will in the 
near future cease to exist to any appreciable extent. In that 
case, even if the poorer social classes continue to give a relatively 
lower intelligence test rating, the mean scores for the com- 
munity as a whole will not be affected. Secondly, differential 
fertility is a far from recent phenomenon. If we assume that 
differential intelligence scoring also has existed over a consider- 
able period of time, we would expect social investigators to 
have been able to measure the declining mean intelligence 
referred to by Catell and others. There is, however, a con- 
spicuous lack of experimental evidence to support their conten- 
tion. We may suggest that the reason for this is indicated in 

1 Thurston and Jenkins (10) remark, “‘ The negative fecundity-intelligence correlation 
is probably a recent development, conditioned by the later marriage of the educated 
classes, and the acquaintance with and use of contraceptive methods among them. With 
a population among whom these factors are probably as yet little operative, one might 
expect no negative correlation between fecundity and intelligence. With the ultimate 
spread of contraceptive knowledge among the less educated classes, it is probable that the 
negative fecundity-intelligence correlation om diminish or disappear ” (pp. 99-100). 
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the brilliant studies of such social investigators as Freeman, 
Holzinger, and Mitchell (12) in Chicago, who have demon- 
strated strikingly the modifying effect of varying social 
environment on intelligence test scores. They were able to 
establish a significant correlation of -34 + -07 between such 
unrelated individuals as foster brothers and sisters who were 
reared in the same home, and who were therefore subject to 
similar environmental influences. They also found that 
foster children placed in a “ good’”’ home showed an im- 
provement in I.Q. of 5:3 points as against o-1 for those in a 
poorer home. In the light of this, it is probable that even 
granting the continuance of a degree of differential fertility, 
the conclusion that this would necessarily result in a diminu- 
tion of the stock of national intelligence can be challenged on 
the grounds that an improvement in the environmental 
circumstances of the poorer section of the population would 
probably do more to raise the level of national intelligence 
than the more difficult task of attempting to adjust fertility 
rates. Evidence that the problem is not as vital as has been 
suggested in some quarters has also been provided by a 
previous study in this series (7). It has been shown that any 
anticipated fall in the contribution of ability hitherto supplied 
by the wealthier social classes could easily be made good from 
the vast reserve of highly gifted children of the poorer section 
of the community for whom the State at present offers no 
adequate educational provision, and whose qualities are, 
therefore, unused. 
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AN ANTHROPOLOGIST’S VIEW OF 
MASS-OBSERVATION 


By RAYMOND FIRTH 


| wemmered time ago I was invited to give “a detached 
summing-up of Mass-Observation—what it stands for, its 
methods, and the scientific and sociological value, if any, of 
its findings.” As a social scientist I have naturally been 
interested in what the authors of Mass-Observation have 
described as “ the first tentative approach to a new set of 
scientific problems,’ and appear to regard at times as a new 
science. As an anthropologist I have been particularly 
intrigued since this new movement is concerned to investigate 
in English life many of the problems with which anthropology 
deals in primitive life, and claims to use to some extent the 
same technique of study. 

In his examination of the societies classed for convenience 
as primitive, the anthropologist is interested to discover not 
only the formal structure of the society, but also how this 
structure actually manifests itself in the lives of individuals; 
he has to determine what issues are important to the people, 
the opinions that individuals of different types hold about 
them, and the way these opinions or verbal acts are related 
to their other kinds of behaviour. To ascertain these things 
he relies largely upon first-hand observation, not only of what 
the people say, and say they do, but also of what he sees 
them do. 

His technique is primarily of an intensive, small-scale kind ; 
it might be termed micro-sociological in character as against 
the macro-sociological techniques of the statistician, the 
descriptive economist, the historian, and the professed 
sociologist. Inevitably, the anthropologist is led to compare 
his results with the material from Western civilized societies. 


* This paper is based upon a lecture delivered before the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on January 30, 1939. 
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Such comparisons, explicit or implied, have so far been 
largely ineffective or at least imprecise, partly from the 
anthropologist’s ignorance of the results obtained in the other 
social sciences, but partly from the deficiency of material on 
those aspects of civilized life which are not easily measurable 
by the techniques commonly used. In spite of the great body 
of material available on the political structure of England, we 
still have no systematic account from empirical observation 
of what a large section of the people really think about King- 
ship and the King; in spite ofstatistics of Church membership 
and books about the modern trends of religion, we still have 
only general impressions about what the mass of ordinary folk 
who are nominal Christians really believe, and how far they 
carry their religion into their daily life. For rural England, 
despite the voluminous studies of the family, we have little 
precise information as to how far kinship ties between the 
people of a village affect their economic relationships. 
From the systematic studies that have been made by anthro- 
pologists these questions can be answered for a considerable 
number of primitive societies, and similar material is also 
available for some American communities. No such series 
of studies exists as yet for England, though a beginning has 
been made by Oeser in Dundee, and much scattered material 
exists in the earlier social surveys. 

Anthropologists have long been aware of this lack of a 
body of material comparable in empirical depth to their own, 
and Malinowski, in particular, has insisted on the need for a 
study which might be called the anthropology of civilization. 
Anthropologists, sociologists, and psychologists have discussed 
proposals for field-study of a more intensive kind than that 
hitherto carried out, but without producing results of any 
magnitude so far. They have perhaps been too conscious of 
the difficulties involved in the task, and in any case they 
have each had their own more immediate spheres of work. 

Two years ago the founders of Mass-Observation, Mr. Tom 
Harrisson and Mr. Charles Madge, stepped into the breach. 
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In the first place they had the idea of getting the kind of 
material that the ordinary social sciences had not as yet 
sufficiently obtained. To put it in their own challenging way: 
“Scientists should spend more of their time in studying 
normal and everyday behaviour problems of our own lives, as 
actually lived in the houses and factories, pubs and chapels 
and shops in this kind of civilization. Above all, it is the job 
of the scientist to find out, in this field, what people do want, 
do get, don’t get, and could get to want. .. .”? 

In the second place, and greatly to their credit, not only 
did they see the problem but also invented a way of tackling 
it. Their approach has been twofold: firstly, an extensive 
survey of material by a network of observers all over the 
country; and secondly, an intensive survey by a small group 
of an industrial area termed variously Northtown or Work- 
town. The “ national survey ” is carried out by observers 
drawn from various occupations and social classes, un- 
trained, though tutored to some extent by the central bureau, 
and essentially making their observations in the course of 
their ordinary daily lives. The “ local survey ” is done by a 
group of fluctuating personnel, mostly with experience in one 
or other of the social sciences, and devoting their whole time 
to the research while they are with the group. The leader of 
this group, Mr. Tom Harrisson, spent two years in the New 
Hebrides, and has published a vivid account of the life of the 
natives and their contacts with civilization. This study 
provided him with an introduction to the technique of 
anthropological field-work. 

In the third place, the aim of the movement has been 
to present the results in a form which will be of interest 
and value, not only to social workers, politicians, field 
anthropologists, historians, and other specialists, but also 
to the general public, who, it is said, ordinarily will not, or 
cannot, obtain the results of scientific research. In pur- 

* Britain, by Mass-Observation, p. 231. 
Savage Gollancz, 1937. 
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suance of this aim in the two years since its inception, Mass- 
Observation has issued a number of publications,? which 
have attracted a great deal of attention, some of a very 
critical kind. Accusations have been made against the 
observers of prying into other people’s affairs; of seeking to 
gratify a morbid curiosity by their studies of bathroom 
behaviour or mantelpieces; they have been represented as 
merely telling us what we already know, of running a 
political ramp, an advertising stunt, or a money-making 
concern, or of simply trying to gain notoriety by sensational 
journalism. I doubt if any anthropologist takes this view— 
or at least holds that it is much more true of Mass-Observa- 
tion than of any other set of people deeply interested in 
human behaviour and trying to make others realize that the 
subject of their study is of importance for an understanding 
of the workings of society. Their admittedly propagandist 
methods of presenting their findings can be largely explained 
by their conviction that results of investigation into contem- 
porary opinions and ways of behaving should be made avail- 
able and interesting to an inquiring non-specialist public. 
Whether this conviction is well-founded, and has been carried 
into effect without distorting the generalizations, is another 
matter. 

In brief, anthropologists agree with Mass-Observation that 
an important series of problems awaits investigation, and that 
an empirical technique of an intensive kind is necessary for 
the collection of data. Moreover, collaboration between an- 
thropology and Mass-Observation has been initiated in 
several ways. At the invitation of anthropologists, material 
from Mass-Observation, particularly from the Northtown 
Survey, has been presented by Mr. Harrisson and others 
before discussion groups at the London School of Economics 
and at the Royal Anthropological Institute, short visits have 


* The principal ones to date are: Mass-Observation, Muller, 1937; May 12th, Mass- 
Observation Day Survey, Faber, 1937; Report of First Year’s Work, Lindsay Drummond, 1938; 
Britain, by Mass-Observation, Penguin series, 1939. ‘These are referred to by abbreviations 
in the text of this article. 
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been paid by anthropologists to the Northtown Survey, and 
Professor Malinowski has written a long analytical essay in 
the volume on the First Year’s Work. 

Anthropological criticism of Mass-Observation must be re- 
garded then, not as hostility to the aims of the movement, but 
as judgement, after trial, of some of its basic claims, methods, 
and results. 

Mass-Observation claims to be concerned with new scien- 
tific problems, or in its more expansive moments, to be itself 
a new science.!. But scientific research, in the field of the 
social as well as the natural sciences, has certain standards. 
It demands a clearly stated plan of inquiry; on specific as 
well as general issues; precision in the methods employed; and 
results which are directly related to the data obtained, and 
do not state other than what the data warrant. Moreover, 
scientific method demands that credit shall be given for prior 
work in the same field, which has broken the ground by 
stating the problems correctly and produced material rele- 
vant to them. It is not simply a matter of seeing justice 
done, but of broadening the basis of the new work, en- 
hancing its value by comparing it with the old, and allowing 
significant factors to be isolated when change has occurred. 

How far does Mass-Observation conform to these criteria ? 
No study, particularly in the social sciences of to-day, can be 
credited with perfection, but a claim to scientific rank must be 
judged by the degree to which these standards are attained. 

To begin with, Mass-Observation itself is intensely critical 
of the social sciences for their lack of awareness of vital 
problems, their detachment and isolation, and their lethargy. 
“In this country, some good statistical work and some 
excellent administrative sociological reports on areas have 
been done. But nothing on normal behaviour [my italics], and 
nothing which has approached the formulation of funda- 

» The Bulletin issued to observers for August 1937 stated: “‘ Already after nine months 
we are able to see that the Mass-Observation method is justified in practice. Given time, 


it will produce of itself a scientific theory as useful to mankind as the atomic theory or the 
theory of natural selection. . . .” (Cf. May z2th, Pp. 413.) 
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mental laws in social relations and human behaviour. . . . 
The blindness and lack of general sense shown by most 
scientists is inherent in their whole approach. Anthro- 
pologists who have spent years and travelled all over the 
world to study remote tribes, have contributed literally 
nothing to the anthropology of ourselves.” + The work of 
Oeser alone is praised as a contribution to social psychology. 
They return to the charge later, more specifically. “A 
number of important surveys of special areas, Tyneside, 
Merseyside, London, have been undertaken by University 
bodies. These have been based on statistical and census 
material, and on information invariably obtained from official 
sources, never by observation and contact with the great mass of the 
people concerned’’ [my italics].2_ The only exceptions allowed 
here are the “‘ Pub Survey ” of the London Survey, and the 
P.E.P. group, which is given appreciation for its surveys of 
the economic and documentary aspects of institutions. 
Mass-Observation holds that no other organization except 
itself is carrying out impartial research into normal and 
everyday England. “In the field of normal behaviour and 
in the whole of the working class, we ourselves still stand 
and feel alone. . . . There’s nothing better and no one else 
has so far tried to do this job at all.” * 

These are plain statements, and invite consideration. I 
am not here concerned to try to find some justification for 
the seeming blindness of anthropologists, or to deny that at 
the present time Mass-Observation is a unique organization 
attempting an important task over a wide field, in the spheres 
mentioned earlier. But is it correct that no one else has ever 
tried to study normal behaviour in England before, particu- 
larly in the working class? Or that all these great surveys, 
including a number not cited, such as those of York, West 
Ham, or Brynmawr, invariably, or even mainly, used infor- 
mation obtained from official sources alone? No serious 
sociologist can think so. 

1 Britain, 13. 2 Ibid., 232. * Ibid., 225. 
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I should like to recall briefly some of the material from a 
few of these surveys. In the Brynmawr Survey,? which took 
three years, voluntary survey workers from all sections of the 
community itself took part. The chairman of the group was 
a miner; the vice-chairman a shop-keeper; the honorary 
secretaries a postmaster and a steel-worker; the treasurer, 
appropriately enough, a bank manager. Analysis of the 
population group returns—obtained as the result of personal 
investigations by members of the group—was done by a steel- 
worker, and five unemployed miners gave a great deal of 
time helping in the survey office. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the study of industrial relationships should include 
an account taken down from the lips of an old Brynmawr 
miner of the fighting between Ebbw Vale and Brynmawr 
miners in the olden days. Nor is it remarkable that the study 
of unemployment should discuss observed variations in 
individual reactions, and offer generalizations about the 
sense of financial dependence and sense of waste of energies 
among the unemployed, owing to causes felt to be almost 
unknown and not to be controlled by the individuals con- 
cerned. In the West Ham Survey? a section deals with 
** home-work,”’ that is with the making of shirts, blouses, etc., 
by women. Here 520 cases were investigated by personal 
visitation; the official statistics were found to be inadequate. 
(Of 1,167 cases on the Factory Inspector’s register only 520 
could be traced as at work.) The hours of work, the rates 
at which the work was paid, the times at which the women 
started and finished in the day, the occupations of their hus- 
bands, the occasions when the work was taken in, are 
described. Discussion took place with the women in their 
homes, and actual records of many typical cases are given 
from the note-books of the investigators. Among other 
items, the reasons given for working are documented. 
These ranged from the work of the husbands being ill-paid or 


: Brynmawr: A Study of a Distressed Area, 1934, by Hilda Jennings. 
West Ham, ed. by E. L. Howarth and Mona Wilson, 1907. 
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casual or short-time, to the need to buy clothing and boots 
for children, and to the wish for dress-money, or for a piano. 
It must be allowed that these empirical generalizations, 
backed up by citation of much original documentation, deal 
with the everyday, normal behaviour of working-class folk, 
are drawn from personal contact with the people described 
and not from official statistics, and are entitled to rank in the 
category of material desired by Mass-Observation. 

But let us assume that the strictures of Mass-Observation 
quoted above are merely hyperbole, to drive home the im- 
portance of field record of the minutia of behaviour, and that 
the real distinction between the surveys and their own work 
lies in the records of actual conversations and of other 
anecdotal material. But is even this correct? 

If we turn to the New Survey of London Life and Labour, we 
can find 40 pages of essays on the “‘ Worker’s Family from the 
Inside,” in which seven railwaymen, six Bermondsey house- 
wives, a carpenter, a busman, and others have written down 
the details of how they take their holidays, their incomes and 
how they spend them, and much other information about 
their domestic life.1 Seebohm Rowntree’s great study in 
York ? was conducted by house-to-house inquiry of 11,500 
families, that is the whole of the working-class population of 
the city. It includes 35 household budgets giving details of 
all purchases and all meals eaten for a period averaging a month, 
and 200 entries about living conditions of this type: “‘ Out-of- 
work. Married. 4 rooms. 5 children. Drinks. ‘ Chucked 
his work over a row.’ Very poor. Have to pawn furniture 
to keep children. Rent 4s.” But apart from this there are 
not a few illuminating records of conversations such as “ If 
there’s anythink extra to buy,” a woman told one of my 
investigators, ‘‘ me and the children goes without dinner, or 
mebbe only ’as a cup o’ tea and a bit o’ bread; but Jim (the 
husband) ollers takes ’is dinner to work, and I give it ’im as 

* New Survey of London Life and Labour, 1935, vol. ix, pp. 393-43!- 
® Poverty, 1901. 
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usual; ’e never knows we go without and I never tells ’im.”! 
Or again, in another case where the woman and children 
have no meat for breakfast, she explains that her husband 
** must have a bit of bacon to take with him for his breakfast 
or else all the others would talk so.” ? 

This type of recorded observation has no particular 
novelty. Nearly eighty years ago Henry Mayhew described 
his study of the London street folk as “‘ the first attempt to 
publish the history of a people, from the lips of the people 
themselves—giving a literal description of their labour, their 
earnings, their trials, and their sufferings, in their own ‘ un- 
varnished ’ language.” Stating that this is the first com- 
mission of inquiry into the state of the people undertaken by 
a private individual—and the first ‘‘ blue-book ” to be pub- 
lished in twopenny numbers, he goes on to say, like Mass- 
Observation (but with more justification), that “for the 
omissions, the author would merely remind the reader of 
the entire novelty of the taskk—there being no other similar 
work in the language by which to guide or check his in- 
quiries.””* The mass of anecdotal material in Mayhew’s 
accounts is so monumental that no conception of it can be 
given here. But two excerpts alone will show how closely 
the Mass-Observation of 1860 compares with that of to-day. 
Take a portion of his description of water-cress selling in 
Farringdon Market about a month before Christmas. “ Just 
as the church clocks are striking five, a stout saleswoman 
enters the gates, and instantly a country-looking fellow, in a 
wagoner’s cap and smock-frock, arranges the baskets he has 
brought up to London. The other ladies are soon at their 
posts, well wrapped up in warm cloaks, over their thick 
shawls, and sit with their hands under their aprons, talking 
to the loungers, whom they call by their names. Now the 


business commences... . The saleswomen’s voices are 
heard above the noise of the mob, sharply answering all ob- 
1 Op. cit., p. 84. 2 Op. cit., p. 332. 


* London Labour and the London Poor, 4 vols., 1861. 
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jections that may be made to the quality of their goods. 
‘They’re rather spotty, mum,’ says an Irishman, as he 
examines one of the leaves. ‘No more spots than a new- 
born babe, Dennis,’ answers the lady tartly, and then turns 
to a new-comer. . . . At another basket, an old man, with 
long grey hair streaming over a kind of policeman’s cape, is 
bitterly complaining of the way he has been treated by 
another saleswoman. ‘ He bought a lot of her, the other 
morning, and by daylight they were quite white; for he only 
made threepence on his best day.’ ‘ Well, Joe,’ returns 
the lady, ‘ you should come to them as knows you, and allers 
treats you well.’ . . 1. And here is part of a conversation 
with a seller of sheep’s trotters, to illustrate some aspects of 
public-house custom. ‘‘ Mother’s the best name I’m called 
in a public-house, and it ain’t a respectable name. ‘ Here, 
mother, give us one of your b—— trotters,’ is often said to me. 
One customer sometimes says: ‘ The stuff’ll choke me, but 
that’s as good as the Union.’ He ain’t a bad man, though. ... 
Women’s far worse to please than men. I’ve known a 
woman buy a trotter, put her teeth into it, and then say it 
wasn’t good, and return it. It wasn’t paid for when she did 
so, and because I grumbled, I was abused by her, as if I’d 
been a Turk. The landlord interfered, and he said, said he, 
‘Tl not have this poor woman insulted; she’s here for the 
convenience of them as requires trotters, and she’s a well- 
conducted woman, and I’ll not have her insulted,’ he says, 
says he, lofty and like a gentleman, sir. ‘Why, who’s 
insulting the old b——h ?’ says the woman, says she. ‘ Why, 
you are,’ says the landlord, says he, ‘ and you ought to pay 
her for her trotter, or how is she to live?’ ‘ What the b—— 
h——1 do I care how she lives,’ says the woman, ‘ it’s nothing 
to me, and I won’t pay her.’ ‘ Then I will,’ says the land- 
lord, says he, ‘ here’s sixpence,’ and he wouldn’t take the 


change.” . . .2 
Here we have two types of the basic material upon which 
* Op. cit., vol. i, p. 146. * Op. cit, vol. i, p. 173. 
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Mass-Observation relies for its claims—the observer’s first- 
hand record of the behaviour and talk of people engaged in 
their ordinary occupations; and the memory record, taken 
down from the lips of an informant, of typical past situations, 
from her view, in her ordinary experience. The most that 
Mass-Observation can rightly argue is, then, that the records 
it presents are fuller, deal with different time and place 
situations than those already on record, and are drawn from 
a wider range of observers and informants. In these respects 
it has a distinct value. Its material allows comparative 
generalizations to be formulated, is a useful record of the 
degree of social change that has taken place since the earlier 
surveys were carried out, and documents institutions and 
types of behaviour which have not been so far covered. 
This last statement applies especially to the fields of 
extra-family kinship, religion, politics, and public cere- 
monial occasions such as the Coronation of 1937. 

But a point to be considered here is the value of this 
“raw” documentation in itself. At its worst it is mere 
journalism; at its best, it reveals the actual working of 
institutions in the lives of the human beings who maintain 
them, gives valuable indices to thought and belief in a way 
which statistical treatment has not yet been able to do, and 
provides lines of inquiry into many points of social relation- 
ships that may otherwise be overlooked. Simple statements 
such as this about all-in wrestling, ‘I don’t like these 
uneven fights when there is a difference of a couple of stone 
in the wrestlers,” could, if followed up, lead to an inquiry 
into the factors involved in the ethics of sporting contests. 
That about Coronation behaviour, “‘ The crowd. . . cheered 
- + » particularly when a lorry full of people in fancy dress, 
with labels in ink on white calico ‘ Stars of the Great Broad- 
way, ‘Come up and see me sometime,’ ” could be built up 
into an investigation of the popular attitude to sex allusions, 
with Yegard to circumstances of time, place, and social 
occasion. Following on their collection of material, Mass- 
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Observation has already begun to work out empirical general- 
izations on some such topics, and the results cannot but be of 
interest to sociology. 

But certain cautions have to be borne in mind in the collec- 
tion and use of such material, and here the published views of 
the earlier survey workers, and of present-day anthropologists, 
let alone those contained in any treatise on scientific method, 
should have given a warning and a guide to Mass-Observa- 
tion. As scientific data the facts accumulated must be 
relevant to a particular problem. Mayhew realized this 
quite clearly eighty years ago. In his Introduction he lays 
down his position thus : “‘ Facts, according to my ideas, are 
merely the elements of truths, and not the truths themselves; 
of all matters there are none so utterly useless by themselves 
as your mere matters of fact. A fact, so long as it remains an 
isolated fact, is a dull, dead, uninformed thing; no object 
nor event by itself can possibly give us any knowledge, we 
must compare it with some other, even to distinguish it; and 
it is the distinctive quality thus developed that constitutes the 
essence of a thing. . . . To give the least mental value to facts, 
therefore, we must generalize them, that is to say, we must 
contemplate them in connexion with other facts, and so 
discover their agreements and differences, their antecedents, 
concomitants, and consequences. It is true we may frame 
erroneous and defective theories in so doing . . . never- 
theless, if theory may occasionally teach us wrongly, facts 
without theory or generalization cannot possibly teach us at 
all.”+ Following out this principle, Mayhew saw to it that 
most of the facts he gave were related to his problems. 
When he quotes a prostitute’s story of her evasions of rent- 
paying, it is in reference to his separation of a special class of 
such women, known as “ bunters,”’ and their relation to 
high rents charged by low lodging-house keepers.*. When 
he describes the frequency of the drinking of ballast-heavers, 
it is in relation to the fact that the contractors for ballasting 

2 Op. cit., vol. iv, p. 1-2. * Op. cit., vol. iv, p. 223. 
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ships were in those days frequently publicans, who followed 
a truck system in insisting that a large part of the men’s 
wages should be spent on their liquor.’ So also with the 
anecdotal material of Rowntree and the later survey workers, 
Where the crude details of working-class life are given, and 
conversations quoted, they are an integral part of the wider 
set of data, and their relevance is clear. Now it can hardly 
be denied that while Mass-Observation has presented a great 
mass of facts on many topics that have not hitherto been em- 
pirically studied, much of their material is not well integrated, 
nor linked up with the problems they have stated to be the 
particular subject of their investigation. This is true of a 
very great part of the material in the reports in May :2th, 
where description of Coronation activities is interlarded con- 
stantly with remarks on the weather, accounts of people’s 
health, or babies or toilet, or arguments about women 
cyclists or art. As raw material for other problems such 
disconnected items might be of use, but since their implica- 
tions have not been explored, and no generalizations about 
them emerge, they are so much lumber here. This non- 
selective attitude means that the authors of the book have 
not formulated their theoretical position at all clearly; so 
far from the facts speaking for themselves they speak for the 
state of mind of those who have published them in this form. 

In general, in reading the account of May 12th one gets the 
impression of a great mass of detail on individual reactions, 
but that the central key to these reactions is missing. The 
Coronation Day is rightly stated to be an occasion of the 
highest anthropological interest. But though the economic 
and recreational aspects of the day are fully stressed and the 
element of local pride in the festivities brought out, little 
account is taken of what to an anthropologist are essential 
phases of the phenomenon—namely the complex ritual in- 
volved, the religious and moral concepts associated with 
kingship, and the political structure which gives the frame- 

* Op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 273 et seq. 
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work for the ceremony. We are told in great detail what 
people say and do when they celebrate, but it is difficult to 
obtain from the book any clear idea of why they should cele- 
brate at all. Since the whole force of Mass-Observation was 
concentrated upon this institution, one can onlyconclude that 
its full sociological significance has been overlooked in certain 
important respects. 

This loading-up of the presentation with masses of irrele- 
vant crude fact draws attention to another important 
methodological problem. As Malinowski has clearly stated ! 
already, the position of the Mass-Observer in the national 
survey is confused. He is expected to be both informant, 
giving the subject-matter for the real scientific analysis, and 
recorder and interpreter of this subject-matter, working at a 
comparatively low level of abstraction and generalization. 
But as Malinowski has insisted, ‘‘ The objective treatment of 
subjectively determined data must start at the very outset. 
It must be embodied in the terms of reference of: every 
specific inquiry.” In so far as the authors of Mass-Observa- 
tion stress their position that “‘ Anyone can be an Observer, 
no special training is needed,” * it would seem that they 
visualize the observer as informant, whose reports will be 
subjected to rigid analysis, in the same way as the anthropo- 
logist treats the records of talk in his note-books. But else- 
where observer’s reports are described as “ pieces of scientific 
observation,” stress is laid upon the need for getting “ the 
completely objective fact,’ and credit is taken for the fact 
that in the local surveys the observers will not be visiting 
anthropologists, but “‘ the natives” themselves.* The con- 
fusion that often results from this is seen in an account of the 
Armistice Day ceremony, where extracts from “ reports 
showing the tendency to oppose the ceremony or not to take 
it seriously,” are given. Three reports are quoted in 
extenso. In one the observer states that he himself agrees 

? “ A Nation-wide Intelligence Service ” in First Year's Work, pp. 92 et seq. 
Britain, p. 10. Mass-Observation, pp. 40-44. 
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that the ceremony should not be indefinitely carried on; in 
the second the observer begins the conversation and asks, 
“Don’t you think it ought to be stopped?” and the third 
quotes a maid’s negative answer to his question about wanting 
to hear the service on the wireless, but does not state what his 
own view of the service is, or whether he had discussed it with 
her earlier... Obviously the possibility of selective bias on 
the part of the observer robs this material of much of its 
value as representative objective record of real opinion on the 
part of other persons in his vicinity. 

Again, in a survey on the danger of war, 1,100 people were 
asked, “On what do you base your opinion?” Mass- 
Observation interprets the material thus: ‘“‘ Answers showed 
us: 


per cent. 

Recent history or travel . 
Other factors (instinct, economics, observation, human 


Newspapers, therefore, easily lead in importance among the 
factors that make opinion.” * Here two kinds of sociological 
fact are merged—the informant’s impression of what rdle 
newspapers and the other items mentioned play in moulding 
his opinion; and the real extent to which they do so. Mass- 
Observation has turned the statistics of the first phenomenon 
into a positive generalization about the second. Yet for 
this to be legitimate certain assumptions have to be made, 
such as, that the people questioned were able to differentiate 
clearly between the real effect of the factors mentioned; and 
were not influenced in their replies by some specific recent 
experience—a family row about politics, a film they had just 
seen (incidentally the cinema does not appear in the table 
1 Britain, pp. 207-8. * Ibid., p. 30. 
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quoted), a fortune-teller’s description of them as “ strong- 
minded,” or a host of other things. Such assumptions do not 
seem to be valid. To say that newspapers were alleged in a 
great number of the answers to be the most important con- 
tributory factor to forming opinion would be fair. But this 
is not what Mass-Observation has said. Moreover, although 
the material is expressed in percentages, no evidence is given 
as to what weights, if any, are assigned to the different factors 
in answers of the “ mixed ” variety. Since the initial question 
is said to have been, “On what do you base your opinion?” 
and not “‘ What is the most important element on which you 
base your opinion?” there may have been a considerable 
number of answers which mentioned several of the “‘ news- 
papers, friends, radio”’ elements. And finally, we are not 
told whether the categories were suggested to the informants 
in the first place by Mass-Observation, or arose out of the 
analysis of the empirical material. With all these deficiencies 
the value of the percentage expressions is largely destroyed. 

I shall return to this question of the value of the statistical 
material again. 

Another point of method may now be examined. Modern 
anthropology places great stress on the study, not merely of 
what people say, what they say they think, and say they do, 
but of what they can be actually observed to do. It is a 
common-place to the anthropologist that these phenomena, all 
relevant for his investigation, are by no means coincident, and 
the degree to which they do not coincide is in itself a matter 
of interest. Now the observation of actual behaviour, of a 
non-verbal as well as of a verbal kind, ought to be funda- 
mental to Mass-Observation. And, in fact, the studies of the 
Lambeth Walk and the Chestnut Tree, of all-in wrestling, 
of smoking and pub behaviour, and of the Coronation have 
provided a mass of such material. In particular, the 
Worktown Survey should be of great value here. 

But to a considerable extent Mass-Observation now seems 
to be relying on the direct question, and even on written 
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questionnaires, and generalizing from the answers, in a way 
which ignores the defects which psychologists and sociologists 
have constantly noted in these methods. For instance, the 
directors of Mass-Observation have seen that there is an im- 
portant problem in connexion with the rdéle of “ magic” 
in our own society. They have turned their attention to 
horoscopes, noting that they occupy considerable space in 
the newspapers of largest circulation. People in working- 
class areas in London were asked ‘‘ whether they read the 
horoscopes in the papers, and whether they believed in 
them.” The results given are “ of the women asked, a third 
believed in the horoscopes, another third partly believed, 
and the remaining third did not believe in them; while of the 
men, only 5 per cent. believed, 15 per cent. partly believed, 
and 8o per cent. said they did not believe at all, though often 
they complained that their wives and daughters did.” These 
figures would have been of more significance if we had been 
told the actual numbers of men and women asked, and 
whether all of those asked gave answers. But apart from the 
neglect of these elementary statistical precautions, Mass- 
Observation has failed to carry out its own task effectively— 
the study of normal behaviour. We are told, “ It is no exagger- 
ation to say that holiday travel, city investments, the success 
of advertisers, rumours of war, can be more powerfully in- 
fluenced by the paper’s astrologer than its leader writer or 
news editor. . . . There is no need to emphasise the effect 
which this philosophy must have on those who believe in it.” * 
But no material is given at all to substantiate this. And yet 
the actual influence of the horoscopes on holiday travel, etc., 
the effect of this philosophy on daily behaviour, is the most 
important part of the problem. To know that a lot of people 
say they believe in astrology is one thing, and not so hard 
to find out, but to know to what extent this expression of belief 
is translated into action is another, and far more difficult 
to ascertain. Mass-Observation jibes at anthropology for 
* Britain, pp. 19, 21. ® Ibid., p. 20. 
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having contributed nothing to the study of ourselves. But 
one of the reasons which has held anthropology back is just 
this realization of the necessity for getting more than a simple 
set of answers to a couple of questions in order to be able 
to state what the nature of a particular belief is, and how 
effective it really is. 

In the publication of results, particularly in Britain, which 
is regarded as their best book to date,! Mass-Observation has 
expressed many generalizations in the form of percentages. 
Let us examine this statistical material more closely. A 
good example is given by the analysis of some of the results 
on the expectation of war in recent months. In a London 
borough referred to as ‘‘ Metrop.”’ observers asked people the 
question, ‘‘ Will there be a war?” This was put in March 
1938, by 12 observers to 125 people; and again on September 
12, 1938, though we are not told by how many observers, 
or to how many people. (In addition there was a national 
survey at the end of August 1938, which gave results very 
similar to that in March.) Tabulation by Mass-Observation 


is as follows: 
Mar. Aug. Sept. 
per cent. per cent. per cent. 


Said there would be no war . ° - 42 40 55 
Said they expected war . . - 35 15 
Were vague or did not know or care - 2% 25 go 


The conclusion reached is : ‘It is clear from these figures that 
so far from there having been an increase in the number of 
people who thought war was likely, less people said they 
thought so than earlier in the year. The most striking 
indication of this is in the two sets of figures from Metrop., 
which can be compared directly with each other [italics mine], 
and which show that when the question was asked the second 
time, in the middle of the most serious crisis thus far, 13 per 
cent. more people said there would be no war and 20 per 
cent. less people said there would be a war.”’? It is admitted 


here that this is what people say they think, only. But taking 
* Bulletin, Jan. 10, 1939. . * Britain, 53. 
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the material simply as an expression of opinion, what do 
the figures mean? Can those from Metrop. be compared 
directly? In the first place, we are not even told if they are 
the same people in each case. It is a fair inference that they 
are not, since we are told that the September answers were 
obtained by “ questioning in working-class streets.” Can 
we accept the view that there has been this percentage 
change, when it is the opinions of a lot of 125 people in one 
case that are being compared with those of an unnumbered, 
unspecified lot in another, the known common factor being 
only that they belong to the same set of boroughs? We are 
not even informed whether it was the same set of observers 
in each case. It is admitted later that for the March quest- 
ioning “‘ the sample was too small,” but it is argued that in 
spite of this “‘ the distortion due to bias on the part of the 
observers was pretty well eliminated.” + This assumes that 
the twelve observers represent a random sample, for which 
there is no evidence except the cryptic words “ pretty well”! 
Moreover, there is no evidence to say that in either survey 
a random sample of the population was questioned. Even 
the 125 persons of the March survey could be adequate if 
this were so. But for a random sample of public opinion 
those not in the streets as well as those who were, those who 
refused to answer as well as those who did answer, should be 
included. (When asked, ‘What do you think about the 
country’s foreign policy?” in March 1938, 35 per cent. of 
Metrops. did not answer at all. But there is no reference 
to any persons in this mute category in the figures on the 
expectation of war, unless they are included as “‘ did not know 
or care.’’) 

Moreover, we are presented with further generalizations. 
From the 125 Metrops. an age-group of over forty-five is 
separated, and its opinions expressed as percentages of each 
of the “ Yes,” ‘6 No,” ‘6 Vague ” groups. It is pointed out 
that while 34 per cent. of the total opinions in this March 

1 Britain, 55. 
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survey said there would be war, 47 per cent. of these 
affirmatives were from people over forty-five years of age. 
And while 42 per cent. of the total said there wouldn’t be 
war (anyway yet) 29 per cent. of these negatives were over 
forty-five. The conclusion is expressed, “ Thus we see that 
older people tended more to say that there is sure to be war 
now. Many of these, over forty-five, were in the last war.’” 

These percentages look well, but how many actual people 
were concerned. Remembering that there were only 125 
altogether, 47 per cent. of 34 per cent.—saying there would 
be war—is 20 persons. And 2g per cent. of 42 per cent. say- 
ing there won’t be war (“‘ anyway yet’’) is 15 persons. So 
the “‘ tendency ” amounts to this, that 5 more persons over 
forty-five said there would be war than said there wouldn’t. 
But 3 less persons said there would be war than the 
“wouldn’t”’s and the “‘vague”’s together! What would 
have happened if ten more persons had been asked? How 
important is this as an index to the trend of national or even 
Metrop. thought ? 

The number of answers to the “ national” survey at the 
end of August 1938, on the same question, was 460. Super- 
ficially percentage results closely resemble those of the 
“Metrop.” March Survey. But comparison is rendered 
difficult by the division of the “‘ national ” survey results into 
four heads instead of three (war likely; war unlikely; 50-50 
chance; and negative) and into age-groups of over and under 
thirty instead of over and under forty-five. Moreover, from 
the table of percentages it is impossible to find out how 
many people are actually in each of the age-groups. When 
we are told, then, ‘“‘ the men under thirty are least negative 
and also most sceptical about war danger,” we have no idea 
what proportion of the total sample they represent. 

The upshot of this impressive statistical analysis is the 
following, “‘We may suggest that there is an important 
conclusion to be drawn from all this: that as the danger of 

1 Britain, p. 56. 
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war comes nearer, so are people less able to admit it, partly 
through their own wish-thinking, partly through the increas- 
ing scarcity of facts.” + But in the light of the analysis given 
by Mass-Observation of the opinions they collected on the 
state of public feeling in the crisis, statisticians and sociologists 
will be moved to reflect on their statement that “ perhaps 
we have adduced enough evidence to show that many 
of the public decisions and nearly all the news in the recent 
series of international crises have been based often on in- 
accurate or inadequate reports of fact, and always on in- 
adequate representation or too adequate misrepresentation of 
public opinion.” 

Apart from the statistics given by Mass-Observation, many 
of the actual replies they quote are interesting and suggestive, 
but they would have done well to bear in mind their own 
qualifications in other contexts, namely, “‘ It is clear that in 
arriving at any generalization about public feeling, it is 
necessary to call a great number of witnesses in order to pre- 
vent individual bias from interfering with its accuracy; this 
must be regarded as one of the main justifications of the Mass- 
Observation method.” * And “statistical analysis of the 
350 answers to the question ‘What do you think about 
Czechoslovakia ?’ is misleading unless one takes into account 
the complex mixture of feelings in the minds of those who 
answered, contrasting with the simple way in which they 
expressed them.”’ 

One of the main faults in the crisis material is in the use 
that is made of it. Mass-Observation might have followed 
several lines; they might have attempted to obtain the 
general trend of public opinion by taking not 125 or 460 
views but several hundred thousand or more by methods 
which have been adopted with considerable success by 
American journals in taking straw votes, and which have 
already been applied in this country, as by the British 
Institute of Public Opinion. Again, they might have ob- 

* Britain, pp. 56-7. * Ibid., p. 109. * May 12th, p. 298. Britain, p. 74- 
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tained a true random sample, even from their very small 
numbers of instances, by using the methods which are the 
common property of every statistician. Or again, even 
though they could not get a random sample, they might have 
obtained much greater significance from their collection of 
opinions if they had studied these in relation to the various 
other situations of the persons concerned. A detailed study 
of their home conditions, their employment, the number of 
their children, and the liability of these for military service, 
their special worries, the position of their relatives, and the 
like, would have enabled us to obtain a much better idea of 
the factors determining their views as to the possibility of war. 
Even though this little group was not representative of the 
country as a whole, it would have given some idea of the 
position of one small section. This need for investigation of 
different facets of the life of the same people has long been 
seen by authors of the earlier social surveys and by social 
anthropologists. 

I have assumed so far that the categories in which Mass- 
Observation has classified its raw material are valid. But in 
some cases this assumption can hardly be borne out. Take 
for instance the analysis of “interest in crises.” + At the 
end of August 1938, 460 people were asked if their interest in 
crises was increasing or decreasing. The results were 
tabulated under 4 heads (increasing; decreasing; stationary; 
negative), each being divided into two sex and two age- 
groups. The result is given thus: “ the important point to 
notice is that the largest group here is that which is feeling a 
definite decreasing interest in crises.” We can pass by here 
the assumption that the reaction to the word “ crisis’ in 
itself is susceptible of exact statistical analysis. But the 
question is, what type of material is included under each of 
the four heads? Ten typical opinions in the decreasing 
interest-group are quoted. Five of these include the follow- 
ing statements: 


2 Britain, pp. 26-8. 
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(i) “‘ Decreasing, so much so that I dislike listening to the 
news.” 

(ii) “‘ Decreasing interest; it’s too blasted uncomfortable.” 

(iii) ‘ Decreasing, because the helplessness of the in- 
dividual appals me.” 

(iv) “‘ Makes me sick to open the paper.” 

(v) “‘ If people start talking about another war I feel like 
saying, ‘ For goodness’ sake shut up.” 


(The italics are mine). Now it is arguable that these 
opinions, one-half of those quoted, might be classified not as 
evidence of decreasing but of increasing emotional interest; 
the refusal to examine the facts available or listen to other 
people’s views being due to a heightening of the emotional 
strain. But the crude form of the question and the crude 
classification of the answers has overlooked much of the real 
value of the original material. In failing to analyse what is 
meant by “ interest,”? Mass-Observation has not taken up 
its own challenge, to study actual behaviour. It has been 
content to compress its material into a few vague terms and 
throw it into a table of percentages which does not even 
represent the original data accurately. 

In this analysis I have dealt primarily with the methods 
pursued by Mass-Observation, since it is essential to consider 
these in order to judge of the validity of their results. But 
a brief reference to some of the results themselves may now 
be made. The anthropologist at least will agree that much 
of the raw material obtained on aspects of contemporary life 
is novel and important. Studies of football pools, pro- 
letarian art, dancing, all-in wrestling, a Coronation, have 
their place in modern sociology. Even where we already 
have material on the same topic, that produced by Mass- 
Observation can have its value for comparative generaliza- 
tions. Thus one may expect that the data produced by the 
Worktown Survey on the “ Pub” will give in great fullness 
an account of an institution which can be compared with 
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those given by Seebohm Rowntree in York and the New 
London Survey. The authors have perhaps exaggerated 
the novelty of some aspects of their work here. Their 
inference that for the first time they have taken an actual 
census of a public-house population is not supported by refer- 
ence to Seebohm Rowntree’s York material... But com- 
parison shows that the Worktown Survey is better insofar as 
its observers took their count inside the pub. On the other 
hand, they have not recorded (so far) the proportion of 
people who went in in company, the length of time people 
stayed, and a separate count of men and of women, as 
Rowntree did. But the Worktown generalizations as to the 
peak of the weekly cycle, and of the daily cycle; and that the 
last hour in the day is of more than economic significance 
owing to the importance of “ social drinking,” are useful. 
Scattered through their publications are other significant 
empirical generalizations of the same order. 

But in the formulation of generalizations of a more abstract 
order, Mass-Observation is apt to display a naive approach 
to social phenomena. An example might be taken from what 
is apparently Mass-Observation’s basic theory of social 
structure. This is the division of the social area of an 
observer into three concentric circles. These comprise: 
(i) the people in his immediate environment; (ii) strangers, 
people known to a second person, unusual tradespeople, etc. ; 
(ili) people, and institutions, in less direct and personal con- 
tact, including officials, celebrities, ancestors, newspapers, 
“and such abstract collections as the People.” * ‘‘ Mass- 
Observation is studying the shifting relations between the 
individual and these three areas, thus seeking to give a more 


1 First Year’s Work, p. 26; and Poverty, pp. 314-26. For the latter a detailed study was 
made of three public houses in different types of district, each being watched on three 
days. A record was taken of the number of people entering during each hour, of those 
who stayed more than 15 minutes and of those who entered singly, in couples, or in groups 
of three or more. In addition to tables on the peak hours of drinking and on daily 
variations, comments from the investigators’ note-books are given to illuminate the 
figures. Cf. New Survey of London Life and Labour, 1935, vol. ix, pp. 243-69. 

* May rath, pp. 14, 348, et seq. 
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concrete meaning to the abstract word ‘Society,’”’* and again 
“* Mass-Observation has to penetrate into every cranny of 
social life. The guiding principle is that of the three social 
areas. .. . Their work (that of the Observers) is going to be 
the basis of a scientific theory of the areas, which we hope 
will light up the whole nature of our society.” * Sixty pages 
of material from the “ normal-day survey ” are reproduced 
with notes, putting items into areas (i), (ii), (iii), with certain 
subdivisions. The aim appears to be to obtain a classifica- 
tion of all the everyday activities of a given observer and so 
to define the varying range of his social horizon. After this 
classification the authors state, “‘ in concluding this section, 
it is fitting to point out that any explanations or hypotheses 
put forward in the course of analysis are the first tentative 
approach to a new set of scientific problems.”* It is 
difficult to discuss the value of this approach since the general- 
izations based upon it so far are somewhat sparse. When, 
for instance, a young man attends a dance with a young 
woman to whom he is attracted and feels uneasy when she 
is appropriated by other men to whom she seems to be well 
known, the penetrating analysis offered is ‘‘ she seemed to be 
in area i for other men, and he wanted her to be in his area i.” 
Again, when a man saw another in a car whom he thought 
he knew, and waved to him but afterwards realized he didn’t 
know him although the other waved back, he was amused. 
This is classified by Mass-Observation as “‘ confusion of areas 
i and ii.” I leave psychologists and sociologists to con- 
template the vistas of new scientific problems opened up by 
this. To an anthropologist accustomed to the analysis of 
behaviour in terms of relationships on the basis of kinship, 
economics, residence, political organization, and other 
institutional alignments, this method of concentric circle 
classification is too subtle. 

A comment may be made in passing on one aspect of the 


" A Thousand Mass-Observers, (leaflet), 1937. 
* Mass-Observation Bulletin, August 1937. * May rath, p. 413- 
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presentation of the results of Mass-Observation, that is, the 
acute self-consciousness displayed. Like any other new 
branch of study it must adopt some propagandist methods.* 
The Report of the First Year’s Work, comprising 121 pages, in- 
cludes a 38-page essay by Professor Malinowski, and 16 pages 
of analysis of press and other criticism, leaving only 67 pages 
(including title page, etc.) for the results of the work itself. 
Mass-Observation is very critical of scientists, and of their 
failure to make the results of their work available to ordinary 
people. Yet few social scientists have filled nearly half a 
book for which other people have to pay with someone else’s 
analysis of their work, and their own analysis of what other 
people have said about them. However, it is fair to treat 
this as simply an incident in the presentation of the main 
results, since sensitiveness to criticism is not confined to Mass- 
Observation alone. 

The results of this examination of the work of Mass- 
Observation may be put in the form of answers to three 
questions which are commonly being asked. Is Mass- 
Observation ultimately aiming at something worth-while to 
social science? It is my conviction that it is; that there are 
contemporary institutions and aspects of behaviour which 
need to be studied by intensive field methods to provide 
adequate documentation. Is Mass-Obervation doing the 
task it has laid down for itself? Only in part. It is recording 
behaviour about certain types of activity that have not yet 
been well studied, and is awakening interest in their import- 
ance as subjects of scientific analysis. But it claims far too 
much. It has not clearly formulated many of its field 
problems, its statistics on the trends of public opinion are 
shoddy, its samples are inadequate, its questions are often 
badly framed, and it is content too often to rest on the bare 

* Compare the blurb on the back of First Year’s Work. “ Mass-Observation is by now 
well known as the ‘ nation-wide intelligence system ’—as Professor Malinowski calls it ”— 
with Malinowski’s own words “ A nation-wide intelligence service, if it be really intelli- 
gent, and made to cover community and subject-matter alike, would become a real service 
to the nation. Mass-Observation . . . bids fair, in my opinion, to grow into such an 
intelligence service” (p. 83). 
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answers alone instead of following them up by the much 
harder work of actual observation. Its comparisons are also 
weak, if only because it does not always take care to study 
the same people in different aspects of their lives. And 
while it continues to stress (sometimes wrongly) the deficien- 
cies in the earlier surveys, it has not apparently learnt 
from them the careful methods essential to scientific work. 
It is only fair to say that some of these criticisms will probably 
not be applicable to the results of the Worktown Survey when 
they are published. Can Mass-Observation go on to do the 
job properly, after correction of past defects? It is more 
difficult to answer this question. So much depends on the 
scientific temper of the leaders of the movement. On the one 
hand they have shown themselves eager for collaboration 
with sociology, anthropology, and psychology, keen to enlist 
helpers, quick to note comment on their work, and ready to 
acknowledge its tentative quality. On the other hand, they 
have tended in practice to demand that criticism should be 
implemented by direct assistance, instead of attempting to 
equip themselves more fully for the admittedly difficult task 
of the systematic collection, classification, and interpretation 
of their material. It seems to be significant here that the 
really fundamental criticism made by Malinowski of the dual 
position of their observers (in the First Year’s Work) should 
have found no reflection in the presentation of the material 
in their book on Britain nine months afterwards—except 
perhaps a reference to anthropologists in juxtaposition with 
a statement about the lack of general sense shown by most 
scientists. 

If Mass-Observation had concentrated its attention on the 
analysis of a single institution, it is likely that its results would 
have been of more value to sociology. An early bulletin 
states, “ Our model must be the patient work of scientists like 
Darwin, who for over twenty years was collecting the facts 
to confirm his epoch-making theory.” One can only wish 

Bulletin, August 1937. 
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that they had followed their model more closely, and thought 
over the implications of the facts they collected, for a like 
period. But in their anxiety to impress as wide a circle as 
possible with the importance of their movement, they have 
ignored the old maxim that quick returns are often associated 
with small profits. 

I hope I have shown in this article why one anthropologist, 
at least, who shares with Mass-Observation the view that their 
problems are important, cannot share with them their faith 
in the validity of their methods or results so far. But even 
though the movement may not consider that it requires to set 
its house in order, and may make no contribution that will 
revolutionize modern social science, it has still a value in 
providing a recreative outlet for its thousand or so Observers, 
and enabling them to learn something about the behaviour 
of others than themselves. 
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ENROLMENTS AT GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES SINCE 
DR. CHARLOTTE LUETKENS 


Sheen advent of National Socialism brought about a definite 
change in educational and cultural policy in Germany. 
This article deals with one aspect of that change—the con- 
siderable decrease in the number of students in all institu- 
tions of higher learning. The figures given cover all 
Hochschulen—the universities, the colleges of engineering, 
mining, and agriculture, the training colleges for teachers, 
and the Catholic theological seminaries; the word “ universi- 
ties”? as used in what follows covers all these, unless the 
contrary is stated. Figures * are now available from official 
sources only up to and including the academic year 1936-37. 
There is no reason to suppose that the downward trend has 


TABLE I 
ENROLMENT OF STUDENTS IN ALL HOCHSCHULEN IN GERMANY 
Winter Term * 1932/33—1936/37 


German citizens only. 
Per- Per- 
Winter F 
T Per- Per- P ‘oreign-| cent- | Total. | cent 


1932-34 97,576|100 | 18,578 |100 |116,154/100 | 6,693/ 100 |122,847 100 


1933-34 -| 91,263) 93°5/ 15,501 | 83°5/106,764/ 91-9) 4,757 | 111,521) 90°7 
-| 76,961 | 80-9) 12,132 | 65-3 89,093 76°7| 4, 7 939537 762 
193 -| 70,462 73°4/ 10,976 | 81,438 70°1| 4,630} 69-2) 86, Le 
1 7 -| 57:672| 59°0| 9,410 | 50°6| 67,082| 57°8| 4,768| 71-4) 71,850| 585 


* The chief statistics given here are quoted with his kind permission from a statement 
compiled by Dr. E. Y. Hartshorne (Department of Sociology, Harvard University). 

* For the academic years 1932-33, 1933-34, and 1934-35 from Deutscue Hock: 
SCHULSTATISTIK, Vols. 10-14; for 1935-36 from Dim DerurscHen HocHSsCHULEN, 
Vol. 1 (Vol. 2 for 1936-37 either has not appeared or is not accessible in the United 
States or Great Britain) ; for 1936-37 from STaTisTiscHEs JAHRBUCH FUR DAS DEUTSCHE 
Reicu of 1937. 

* The university year in Germany is divided into two terms, winter and summer. 
The winter term extends in general between October and March; the enrolment of 
students is normally somewhat higher in the winter than in the summer term. It should 
be noted that the enrolment for the winter term 1932-33 preceded the National Socialist 
accession to power. 
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been reversed since then; indeed, the anxiety expressed in 
Germany over the present and prospective shortage of 
trained men in various occupations suggests that it continues 


in a notable degree. 
The preceding table shows the changes in student enrol- 


ment in recent years. 
These figures are shown in graphical form below. It 


THOUSANDS 
OF STUDENTS 


120 


- 


Waren 1933/4 1934/5 1935/6 1936/1 
smmvamcee, TOTAL GERMANS & FOREIGNERS —— TOTAL GERMANS ONLY 
GERMANS (MEN) GERMANS (WOMEN) 


will be seen that the downward curve was specially accen- 
tuated at the beginning of the academic years 1934-35 and 
1936-37. In 1934, a decree of the Reich Minister of the 
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Interior limited the number of new admissions to universities 
for the whole of Germany to 15,000.' It seems likely that 
the introduction of compulsory military service caused the 
sharp drop in the winter term of 1936-37. 

I. The decrease in university enrolment had already begun 
after 1931, the year in which the number of students reached 
its peak (138,000). It is partly due to natural causes. In 
1925, the number of Germans 16 and 17 years old amounted 
to 4:3 per cent. of the total population; males of those ages 
amounted to 4°4 per cent. of the male population. In 1933, 
only 2 per cent. (males 2-1 per cent.) of the total population 
belonged to this age-group. The numbers of persons in the 
age-groups 18-20 years exclusive had fallen from 2,570,135 
in 1925 to 2,117,077 in 1933 (males only from 1,285,401 to 
1,064,701); a decrease from 4:1 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion to 3-2 per cent. (males only from 4:3 per cent. to 3-4 per 
cent. of all males). This marked decrease was due in the 
main to the fali in the birth-rate during the years of the 
Great War. These statistics suggest that a drop in the 
number of persons approaching university age was to be 
expected. 

If, on the other hand, we take the age-groups 20-24 years 
inclusive as that comprising the persons of university training 
age, their numbers did not undergo such rapid decline. 
They were larger in 1933 and by inference up to 1936 than 
in 1925. (There are no official German statistics for the 
year beginning January 1, 1936.) According to the last 
German census in 1933, there were 3,076,928 males aged 
20-24 years as compared with 3,064,728 in the census year 
1925. In that year this age-group was 10-1 per cent. of the 
whole male population and at the end of 1933 9°7 per cent. 
The sharp decrease in the number of male persons of that 
age-group did not make itself felt before the beginning of 
1937, as will be seen from the following figures: 


? Some universities may not have been included. For details see Hartshorne, THE 
Geran UNIversities AnD NaTIONAL London 1937, 79 ff. 
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TABLE II 
German MALEs AGED 20~24 YEARS INCLUSIVE 


Percen of 
Male Population, 

June 16,1910 2,481,0 8-7 
June 16,1925 3,064,72 10% 
» 3,076,928 9°7 

ember 31, 1934 95 
December 31, 1935 ? 
January 1, 1937 2,661,000 81 


Natural causes, then, can only partly and in quite recent 
years account for the great decrease in the university enrol- 
ment. That there are other causes for it than the shrinking 
in the numbers available according to their age is indirectly 
proved by the fact that while the number of new admissions 
to the universities for 1934-35 was Officially limited to 
15,000, the actual new matriculations numbered only 
11,774. More than one-fifth of the high-school graduates 
(Abiturienten) who had been granted the privilege of “ Uni- 
versity-maturity ”’ (Hochschulreife)—a special selective test for 
admission to the university, including personal, physical, 
political, and “‘ racial ” qualifications apart from intellectual 
achievement '—preferred other than academic professions. 
What had been one of the serious problems of German educa- 
tional policy before 1933—the flooding of the institutions of 
higher learning—now disappeared, and on February 9, 
1935, the prescribing of maximal figures for university 
entrance was abolished. Yet, as statistics show, the number 
of entrants decreased still further. 

II. More important factors in the decline in numbers of 
university students may be found in the economic field. 

Strange as it may seem, the overcrowding of the German 
universities had increased rather than decreased during the 
depression that commenced in 1929. German university 
fees were and are comparatively low; many organizations, 

1 Hartshorne, idid., p. 79 ff. 
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official and private, helped poor students; and while, on the 
one hand, opportunities for employment decreased, on the 
other a university degree as a qualification for employment, 
even in industry, commerce, and banking, became of increas- 
ing importance. Thus it came about that those who had 
very little hope of employment in any sphere, academic or 
other, often undertook university courses as a last resort. It 
might be thought that this was not in itself bad thing: young 
people were getting an education even if they had little 
prospect of work. In Germany, however, the results were 
unhappy: the fault lay partly with the German university 
system itself. 

Sociologically speaking, the German universities fulfil a 
double function. They combine the completion of the 
“general education” (Allgemeine Bildung)~ of the young 
German with his training in a specialized professional 
school. A German enrolling at one of the universities is pre- 
pared for a particular profession. There is mo way into most 
professions except through the university,! and the university 
examinations alone open the way into many of the professions 
that have standards and status recognized and enforced by 
the State. For instance, the examination that ends the 
university law course is at the same time the entrance 
examination for the Civil Service and for several other pro- 
fessions. During the nineteen-twenties, there were at times 
many more persons training and trained for the professions 
than the number of posts available. Taking into account 
this function of the universities as professional training 
centres, the concern in Germany about overcrowding of the 
universities cannot always be considered as merely anti- 
intellectual and a danger to educational standards; it was 
based in part on questions of demand and supply and of the 
ae ” of university as against other preparations for 

e. 

Further, a result of the special prestige traditionally en- 

* E.g. such as the procedure for being “ articled ” to a solicitor in England. 
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joyed by the intelligentsia (which included in German society 
the academic circles and the professions) was that an 
academic training created ambitions and a social attitude in 
most university graduates, which made it difficult for them to 
be happy and efficient in work not necessarily requiring 
academic training. Only a short time ago, an Akademiker 
regarded a business or technical career as socially and in- 
tellectually beneath him; an attitude that does not necessarily 
develop in countries where going to college or university 
means primarily getting an education not a professional 
training. Thus in Germany the overcrowding of the 
universities threatened to create an intellectual and pro- 
fessional “‘ proletariat,” which might become a social menace. 
Here was a deeper reason for the concern about the post-War 
“rush ” for a university education. 

After 1933, this trend had been reversed. Unemployment 
diminished from various causes. Whereas before 1933 
students had pressed into the universities in order to obtain at 
least a useful training and to escape the horrors of idleness 
and unemployment, they now saw new fields opened to 
them—occupations that seemed to promise quicker and even 
larger gains than the long-drawn-out university courses. 
Jobs in trade and commerce, and above all in the Army and 
the Party, were opened to them and had a stronger appeal 
than the slow training for a profession. 

In the same period the number of students entering for 
practical sciences, such as Engineering, fell very strikingly. 
In the winter term of 1932-33, the total number of students of 
the Engineering sciences was 14,477 (German citizens only). 
It dropped to 13,452 in 1933-34, 10,310 in 1934-35, 9,293 
in 1935-36, and to 7,649 in 1936-37. The figures for 
Chemistry were: 3,543 in 1932-33, 3,604 in 1933-34, 3,006 
IN 1934-35, 2,696 in 1935-36, 2,058 in 1936-37. For every 
hundred students of the Engineering sciences or students of 
Chemistry matriculated in the winter term of 1932-33, only 
52-9 and 58respectively followed these courses four years later. 
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The number of women students had fallen to 58-6 per cent. 
of the former level in the Engineering sciences (135 to 79 in 
total) and to 44:2 per cent. (516 to 228) in Chemistry, 
Foreign students in the Engineering sciences were 1,445 in 
1932-33 against 1,246 in 1936-37, the latter number being 
86-2 per cent. of that for 1932-33. 

That the downward trend in the Engineering sciences has 
not come to a standstill is proved by studies recently made 
by the VerEIN DeuTSCHER INGENIEURE. According to the 
statistics compiled by them, the number of students in the 
summer term of 1937 at the Institutes of Technology 
(Technische Hochschulen) amounted to not more than 
43°8 per cent. of those enrolled in the summer of 1928.1 

There are interesting details given about the numerical 
changes in the various fields of the Engineering sciences. 
But no general explanation seems to offer itself; no doubt 
changes in the interest of individuals and perhaps also special 
conditions in some sections of the labour market have had an 
influence. The general tendency, however, is the same 
everywhere: a sharp decline in the number of persons 
undertaking a scientific training. The greatest decrease in 
new student enrolment is noticeable in electro-technics; 
there the registration fell to 19:8 per cent. of that in 1928. 
This is somewhat puzzling, unless one supposes that there 
had been an exceptionally large surplus of electrical engineers 
(e.g. wireless engineers) in the preceding years and that a 
reaction had set in. As compared with the 1928 matricula- 
tion, courses in Architecture dropped to 21-9 per cent. in the 
summer of 1937, Building Engineering to 49 per cent., 
Mechanical Engineering to 41-7 per cent., Mining Engineer- 
ing to 49 per cent., while naval and aeroplane construction 
courses stood as high as 97-5 per cent. It may be assumed 
that this last tendency is connected with the general economic 


trend, with rearmament, and with the growing importance 

» The year 1928 only reached a level of 100,000 students enrolled, that is less than the 
numbers enrolled in 1933-34, when the downward tendency had already begun. For 
the development of university attendance in general, cf. Hartshorne, Pp. 75- 
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of aeronautics both for military and civil purposes. Aero- 
nautics is one of the very few minor subjects in university 
courses that show a definite absolute and relative increase in 
the number of students on the register. There were 177 
male students (Germans only) in 1932-33 and 250 in 1936- 
37, arise to 140°2 percent. Foreign students of Aeronautics 
rose from 49 to 52 in the same period. 

The number of students of Engineering has, by now, fallen 
so low that deep concern is constantly voiced from various 
quarters. The VEREIN DeuTscHER INGENIEURE, whose 
statistics have been quoted above, expresses the serious 
concern of the engineering profession, of science, and of 
industry at the flight of German youth from the colleges that 
provide training in Engineering. According to the present 
numbers matriculated, in the years 1938-40 no more than 
1,000 young engineers will graduate from the Institutes of 
Technology, as compared with an average number of 2,700 
in the years 1929-35, and already a shortage of trained 
engineers is noticeable. 

The numerical decrease is greater in the Institutes of 
Technology than in the universities. While the percentage 
of university students fell to 52-2 per cent. of the 1928 
number, the students in the Technische Hochschulen decreased 
to 43°8 per cent. of the 1928 figure. It seems possible, 
therefore, that young men with a leaning to a practical type of 
work were more easily attracted by the increasing opportuni- 
ties offered them in business, in the Army, and in the National 
Socialist Party, while young men and women of the more 
bookish, less active types still preferred a university education 
and career. However, some of the figures of the decreases in 
the various university subjects taken separately do not bear 
out this tentative explanation. 

In the field of Science the figures for students of Mathe- 
matics and the Natural sciences are given in Table III. 

Thus, in the winter term 1936-37 the number of men 
students had fallen to 37-7 per cent. of that for 1932-33, the 
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TABLE III 
STUDENTS OF MATHEMATICS AND THE NATURAL SCIENCES 
citizens only) 

Winter Term. Mea. Women. Both. 
1932-33 10,370 2,581 12,951 
1933-34 8 883 1,969 10,952 
1934- 6,600 1,343 7943 
1935 5,440 1,05, 49 
1936-37 3,908 7 4,61 


number of women to 27-4 per cent., and that of both to 35:6 
per cent. 

At the same time, Agricultural sciences, which had in- 
creased in favour as a result of the new Weltanschauung of the 
Reich, showed numbers (German citizens only) increased to 
109 per cent. of the 1932-33 figures (men 108-9 per cent., 
women II1I‘5 per cent.). The figures in themselves are 
small, but of interest. The total was 1,356 in 1932-33, 
and 1,477 in 1936-37, of which 29 were women. 

The largest proportional gain in numbers was made by the 
Medical sciences (including Dentistry, Veterinary science and 
Pharmacy). Here too, however, a considerable absolute 
fall occurred, as is shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 
STUDENTs OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES 
(German citizens only) 

Winter Term, Men. Women. Foreigners. 
1932-33 26,012 6,42 1,977 
1933-34 27,194 6,2 1,2 
1934-3 24,657 5466 13196 
1935 23204 5,089 1,172 
1936-37 18,622 4175 1,090 


Thus, in the winter term 1936-37 the number of German 
men students had fallen to 71-6 per cent. of that for 1932-33; 
the number of German women students to 65 per cent., 
that of both to 70-2 per cent., and the number of foreign 
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students had fallen to 55:2 per cent. of the number for 
1932-33- 

Not a did the medical sciences lose relatively less than 
all other major subjects, as will be shown later on, but the 
distribution of studies within the student body has definitely 
shifted in favour of medicine. In the winter term of 1932- 
33, 27°9 per cent. of all students were taking medical courses 
—in 1936-37, 33°9 per cent. were doing so. 

Probably the explanation lies in the improved economic 
opportunities for physicians, following the wholesale exclu- 
sion of Jews and “‘ non-Aryans ”’ from the training and prac- 
tice of medicine. It was estimated that “ between 1932 and 
1935 roughly 3,500 physicians were admitted to practice, yet 
the total number of physicians increased only by 125.” ? 
There appears still to be room for many doctors; further, the 
medical demand of the new Army and the stress laid on 
physical fitness, sports, etc., are probably also responsible for 
the great interest shown in medical courses. 

There is a further point that may explain the strength of 
the medical courses as compared with the striking decline in 
numbers in the field of the Natural and Engineering sciences. 
No details and figures are available; but it seems fairly certain 
that some of the big industrial concerns, especially in the 
chemical and electrical industry, are trying to train their 
own research workers, apart from the present State-con- 
trolled Hochschulen, or in only a loose connexion with them. 
While such training may be possible to a certain extent in a 
restricted and highly specialized technical field, no similar 
substitutes can be found for the traditional medical training 
given by universities. 

In addition to the strong appeal of larger and quicker 
gains in non-academic and non-intellectual fields, there are 
other economic reasons for the decline in university attend- 
ance. Though the fees and normal expenses of a German 


* Walter M. Kotschnig, iv THE LeARNED Proressions, Oxford 
University Press, 1937- 
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student are comparatively low, academic training involves a 
considerable investment of capital in time and money, which 
few students and parents can afford and fewer still seem 
willing to undertake. The considerations that weigh against 
such an investment have been much strengthened since 1933. 
A young German leaving school at the age of 18 or 19 has to 
serve for 2} years in the Labour Service and in the Army 
before he can begin his university studies. If he wants to 
become a doctor or a teacher, he must give, say, eight years to 
these and to the succeeding initiation into his profession 
before he will be in a position to earn his living. If he goes 
in for a law course, he will probably have reached 32 before 
he has completed the prescribed theoretical and practical 
training in the university, in the courts, or in administration, 
and then only is he ready to begin to practise as a lawyer or to 
become a junior judge. The gap in intellectual training 
made by the 2} years of Labour and Military Service not 
only delays the age for studying and graduation, but also 
probably deters many a young man, who has gained “ univer- 
sity-maturity,” from taking up a long academic career at a 
time when other young men of his age are already earning a 
salary. As the German people have never quite lost the 
memory of the post-War inflation of their currency, the urge 
to save and to invest for a remote period is weak; and the 
reluctance to pay for a university education will therefore 
arise from both economic and psychological motives. 

The decline of the studies requiring exceptionally long 
training (excepting medical studies) is shown by the figures 
for the subjects classed as Humanities and for some special 
subjects within that field. 

Thus in the winter term of 1936-37 the number of students 
of the Humanities had fallen to 36-8 per cent. of the number in 
1932-33; the number of students of Ancient Languages had 
fallen to 25-1 per cent.; that of students of Modern Languages 
to 23°4 per cent. of that in 1932-33. 

Law and the Social sciences are included together in the 
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TABLE V 
STUDENTS OF THE HUMANITIES 
(German citizens only) 
Winter Term. Humanities. | 
1936-37 é . 5,188 | 307 


official university statistics; the numbers include the students 
in Handelshochschulen (Schools of Business Administration) 
and students training for teachers’ posts in commercial 
training schools (Handelslehramtsstudium). The official statis- 
tics are given in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 
Srupents or LAw AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Winter Term. German citizens only. Foreigners. 
1932-33 24,161 1,070 
1933-34 20,363 669 
1934-3 15,291 621 
1930-87 - 9,680 702 


Thus the number of German students had fallen to 40-1 per 
cent. of that in 1932-33, the number of foreign students to 
65:6 per cent. of that in 1932-33. 

The statistics provided by the Verein Deutscuer In- 
GENIEURE give a somewhat more detailed picture. It 
appears that the enrolment in the Law courses (the funda- 
mental training for the higher posts in the German Civil 
Service) decreased in the summer term of 1937 to 35°2 per 
cent. of the registration in the summer of 1928; the enrol- 
ment in Economics and Social science (Wiéirtschaftswissen- 
schaften) in 1937 showed less decline, the numbers being only 
64°8 per cent. of those in 1928. As the division of the 
separate “‘ Faculties ’ is not the same in the various German 
universities, these last figures can only give a rough idea of 
what has actually taken place. 

There is a rise in the number of students in Journalism, but 
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the absolute numbers are small (208 to 358 in total from 
1932-33 to 1936-37); this in spite both of the increase in 
newspaper and propaganda output under National Socialism 
and of the economic opportunities opened up by “ racial ” 
legislation. An explanation may be that there is a current 
opinion that modern industrialism and technics have little 
use for people after the age of 40 or 45, and that it is therefore 
advisable to start one’s career as early as possible, especially 
such a strenuous one as that of a journalist, without wasting 
time on an academic preparation. 

Furthermore, it seems fair to suppose that the general 
atmosphere of present-day Germany is deeply tinged with 
dynamic ideas and feelings, and that a predominant and even 
somewhat hectic tendency towards activity and expansion, 
a fear of becoming stale and ‘‘ contemplative,” will prevent 
many young people from embarking upon a career that 
would provide slower and more stable results and gains. 

Among other subjects, Protestant Theology and Ancient 
Languages have lost numbers heavily. While in 1933 
1,225 students read Classics, only 307 did so four years later; 
a percentage of but 25-1 of the number of 1932-33. Pro- 
testant Theology enrolled 6,588 German students in the 
winter term of 1932-33 against no more than 2,583 in 1936- 
37, a decrease to 39°2 per cent. of the earlier figure. Catholic 
Theology, on the contrary, rose to 113°5 per cent. during the 
same period (4,208 and 4,775 students respectively). In 
1932-33 only 3-6 of every hundred students read Catholic 
Theology; after four years their share in the student body 
had risen to 7:1 in every hundred. 

Pedagogical studies showed large gains in absolute and 
relative figures. 

Thus the number of German menstudents had risen to 160°6 
per cent. of that in 1932-33, that of women to 102 per cent., 
that of both to 142-3 per cent. of the former figure. 

Educational studies were the only major field + where the 


* Not counting the rise in the Agricultural sciences from a total of 26 to 29 students. 
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TABLE VII 
STUDENTS TAKING PEDAGOGICAL STUDIES 
(German citizens only) 

Winter Term. Men. Women. 
1932-33 . . 4 1,789 
1933-34 2,861 1,249 
1934-3 . . 
193 
1936-37 1492 1,825 


number of women has actually slightly risen and is relatively 
almost stationary. The effect of National Socialist policy on 
the university enrolment of women, limiting the number of 
women student entrants to 10 per cent. of the total number of 
students in each university, has been the decrease of women 
students to 50°6 per cent. of their 1932-33 matriculation. 

The rise of Pedagogical studies compared with the decline 
in other fields is perhaps explained by the need for leaders in 
various youth organizations and by the greater stress recently 
laid upon purely pedagogical training of high-school teachers 
besides a training in their academic subjects proper. It is 
possible—but this is not clear from the official statistics— 
that suppression of certain teachers’ training colleges 
(Lehrerakademien), and the admission of elementary-school 
teachers to university courses, had something to do with the 
somewhat exceptional numerical development in Pedagogical 
studies. On the other hand, the fall in the number of foreign 
students in education in German universities is very marked: 
while in 1932-33 there were 38 men and 49 women from 
other countries taking courses in Pedagogics, their numbers 
were 8 and 3 respectively in 1936-37, a drop to 21-0 and 6:1 
per cent. respectively of those at the former date. 

III. Strong as was the influence of military, party, and 
business prospects in preventing young Germans from 


* The total number of foreign students registered were: 5,840 men, 853 women in 
1932-33, 4,195 and 562 in 1933-34, 3,975 and 489 in 1934-35, 4,137 and 493 in 3935°36, 
4,320 and 448 in 1936-37. Thus the number of men in the winter term 1936-37 had 
fallen to 74 per cent. of that in the winter term 1932-33, that of women to 52°5 per 
cent., and that for both men and women had fallen to 71-4 per cent. in the same period. 
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embarking on a university education, it seems probable that 
psychological and sociological incentives were equally 
powerful. They can be dealt with only shortly here; some 
have been already alluded to in connexion with the rise in 
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the age of university entrance, which is brought about by 
politico-military obligations. 

In accordance with the social and ideological framework 
set up and propagated by National Socialism, a decisive shift 
of social prestige has occurred within German society. The 
place of women has been redefined, causing a decrease of the 
interest in, and opportunities of, an academic education for 
them. The numbers of women students fell more than those 
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of men, from a total of 18,578 in 1932-33 to 9,410 (= 50°6 
per cent. of the former figure) in 1936-37. 

Apart from this, the prestige granted by German society to 
intellectual achievements has suffered a general decline in a 
nation mainly bent on “ racial,” i.e. collective, welfare. 
Intellectual interests tend to be regarded as a negative force, 
because isolating the individual from the community and 
aiming at individual perfection more than at the self- 
obliterating life within the racial Volksgemeinschaft. On the 
other hand, the traditional prestige of the military sphere has 
been considerably enhanced. 

Combined with the economic boom and the preference for 
the military mind and profession, this new opposition to the 
“ intellect’ has created a sharp decline of the prestige 
traditionally granted to academic professions. Many of the 
intellectual professions never belonged to the best paid ones in 
Germany: but they were chosen and cherished because of the 
exceptional social prestige and general respect they enjoyed 
within German society. This social prestige was considered 
as a fair recompense for low income. To a great extent the 
basis of this social prestige was the interest taken in the 
academic professions by the State, as the foundation and 
keeper of the national ideology. Now, for the first time since 
the rise of a modern German intelligentsia and the beginning 
of the political activity of the bourgeoisie, the prestige im- 
parted to the academic life by the State has definitely lessened. 
At the same time, other careers entice German youth by the 
offer of better and quicker opportunities. This is specially 
so in the cases of military and Party careers, with their high 
prestige and endorsement of the national ideology. 

All these sociological reasons are certainly very strong 
incentives and make themselves felt in university life. They 
will, no doubt, deter enterprising modern Germans from 
embarking upon academic careers, since these are both long 
drawn out and costly, while their prospects are diminishing 
and their social prestige is definitely on the decline. 
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PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND THE STUDY 
OF POLITICS 
By T. MALING 


teaser study of political institutions and of political ethics is 
sometimes assumed to be the study of “‘ political science.” 
These studies may in fact be a part of a “ political 
science,” but by definition they can be no more than a part. 
For the study of political institutions, even a comparative 
study, affords, for example, no explanation of how they came 
into being, or what ends they serve and as to whether there 
are general laws that govern men’s behaviour in society. To 
answer these questions the inquirer must turn to history, but 
history will certainly give him no clue to all the underlying 
forces which are manifested in our everyday political and 
social life, unless history is treated as the raw material for 
further study. “‘ Political ethics ’’ does not even attempt to 
answer these questions, nor again by definition should it. It 
is in fact often an attempt whether explicitly stated as in the 
Utopias or implicitly assumed as in some other works to define 
the ideal. This implicit assumption exists in the works of 
J. J. Rousseau; it is to be found in T. H. Green’s Principles of 
Political Obligation, and in B. Bosanquet’s Philosophical Theory 
of the State, and in the whole doctrine of “ natural rights.” 
Certainly, in some of these cases political ethics is an attempt 


_ to define the ideal in terms of the actual, in fact to evaluate 


existing political and social institutions. But evaluation 
without explanation, without a political science, is not suffi- 
cient. The absence ofsuch a science may also even make the 
material on which ethics attempts to base its evaluations 
worthless. That material is, of course, derived from a study 
of history and of present-day social and political phenomena. 

The raw material, then, of a complete political science 
exists, as most political thinkers from Aristotle to Marx and 
to modern exponents of Fascism have recognized, in history. 
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But while this has often been stated and more often implied, 
history has, with a few notable exceptions, rarely been 
approached as the raw material of a political science, except 
by unscientific exponents of a political doctrine. This is 
undoubtedly partly because historians are generally too 
absorbed in building up their picture of the past to give time 
to a consideration of the present, in the form of science. In 
fact, if we accept merely for purposes of argument R. G. 
Collingwood’s view as expressed in the Philosophy of History * 
that history is a special form of knowledge distinct from 
science, we are criticizing the historian for not being both a 
historian and a scientist. Unfortunately, this argument can 
be interpreted as implying that historical knowledge cannot 
be used by the scientist for his own ends. This we hold is a 
misinterpretation of this view of history; for R. G. Colling- 
wood himself says: ‘‘ This conception can be expressed by 
saying that all knowledge is historical knowledge (individual 
judgement) and that science is history, with its individual 
reference neglected.” Science also frequently makes use of 
historical knowledge to arrive at its general laws. Biology, 
for example, has used historical knowledge which it has itself 
obtained to enable it to check its conclusions about the pre- 
sent by reference to the geological past. At least we can say 
then that the political scientist must also be a historian, and 
that is but a little way from criticizing the historian for not 
being a scientist. 

We are equally boldly criticizing the sociologists who, unlike 
their fellows, the economists, have often enough abandoned 
the search for general laws in very many fields and fallen back 
on the collection of data. Even with the economists, the gap 
between those doing theoretical work and those engaged 
in the collection and compiling of material is widening 
daily. Thus we are given detailed descriptive studies of 
institutions and constitutions, social conditions and the like 


° The Philosophy of History, by R. G. Collingwood, published for the Historical Asso- 
ciation by G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1930. 
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comparable to historical studies of the same kind. Compara- 
tive study has, of course, yielded alike to the historian, to the 
economist, and to the sociologist fruitful results, but few 
general laws have emerged from it. Moreover, many 
sociologists deprecate any approach to the problems in- 
volved with the object of testing theoretical conceptions. Yet 
science has surely always progressed as a result of the testing 
of general theories by observation and as a result of the illu- 
mination of observation and of classification by the formula- 
tion of general theories. 

In sociology and history it has been left in fact largely to 
the exponents of a particular political creed, to political 
pamphleteers, and to others who wish to satisfy the public 
taste, to concern themselves with these general theories in 
manifestoes, pronouncements, and in historical biographies 
and autobiographies, or even in historical dramas. Thus 
Marx and his followers have attempted to account for his- 
torical development. Their doctrines have found their way 
almost unconsciously into the thinking of the more academic 
historians. Consequently, the validity of their findings has 
not been tested by those historians who have in fact exten- 
sively borrowed from them. Similarly, Mazzini’s doctrines of 
nationalism have coloured historical thinking since his day. 
Historical biographies at least implicitly claim that person- 
ality is a factor in influencing the course of history, but it is 
almost impossible to discover any scientific assessment of how 
far an individual due to his own personality has influenced 
historical events. Admittedly the study of present-day 
institutions has not in some ways suffered so badly. For the 
information collected and the facts described have often been 
gathered with an immediate objective in view or by a 
declared Marxist Liberal or Fascist. But here again little 
attempt is made except by the Marxist or the Fascist to 
explain the phenomena described or to assess the importance 
of personal and emotional factors in the institution. 

Dr. Finer, a liberal writer, assumes the existence of 
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emotional forces in his account of Fascism,! but hardly 
examines their origins, explains them or examines their rela- 
tion to economic forces. Therefore, he cannot be said to 
have examined Fascism in a scientific manner, perhaps 
because, in fact, he does not possess the tools with which to do 
it. 

H. J. Laski treats Communism? in the same way. He 
says, for example: 

“The compelling strength of Communism is that it has 
a faith as vigorous, as fanatic, and compelling as any in the 
history of religions. It offers dogmas to those whom scepti- 
cism troubles; it brings to its believers the certitude which all 
great religions have conferred; above all, perhaps, it implants 
in its adherents the belief in their ultimate redemption. If it 
is said that, like other religions, it destroys and persecutes, 
it can make the answer—which mankind has always found 
a convincing answer—that it destroys and persecutes in the 
name of truth. It is fatal to underestimate the strength of 
this temper. It is the thing that moved the early Christians, 
the Puritans of the seventeenth century, the legions of Maho- 
met, to victory, against obstacles which must have seemed 
insuperable to their contemporaries. To those who do not 
accept it, it may seem a joyless creed which takes from life its 
colour, and a relentless creed which takes from the hearts of 
men the sovereign virtues of charity and justice. But to such 
an attitude there are at least two answers. The Puritan 
creed did not seem joyless to those who embraced it; on the 
contrary, there was for its devotees a splendour in its stern 
renunciation more emotionally complete than any other 
experience it was possible to know; and when the mind, 
secondly, becomes possessed of a truth it believed to be ex- 
clusive, it no longer admits that charity and justice are 
sovereign virtues.” Here, in fact, is an implicit admission 
that emotional factors at least play a great part in 
determining the course of history, an admission moreover 

+ Mussolini’s Italy, Herman Finer. ® Communism, H. J. Laski. 
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by one who is prepared to accept in great measure the 
Marxist view of history. But the conceptions employed 
in the description are vague and unexplained. Communism 
is described by comparing it to great religions of the 
past, particularly to the Puritan religion. But then we 
are told that that religion and therefore Communism pro- 
vide a “stern renunciation more emotionally complete 
than any other experience it is possible to know.” But we are 
not told why it is more emotionally complete or what craving 
within the individual is satisfied by this “ stern renunciation.” 
Is not this because we lack, or do not employ, a real political 
science concerned with the emotions of men in society and 
with the emotions of individuals ? For unless we accept the 
crude behaviourist argument, it is apparent that emotional 
forces are generated within the individual and not the 
immediate result of mere external stimuli. If this is the case, 
it is then in the emotional life of the individual as well as in 
the economic life of the community that we must seek a 
basis for a political science. Thus in the relation between 
environment and emotional life we may find, like A. J. 
Toynbee in his Study of History, some explanation of the rise 
and decay of civilizations. But we would look closer than he 
does at the life of the individual in the hope that that will 
throw light on the creation of a real political science. 
Psycho-analytical research has as yet little influenced 
the study of history and while lip service is paid to it by 
sociologists and political thinkers, little effective work 
has been done by these persons to incorporate its dis- 
coveries in their work. This has been partly due to attempts 
to create a “ social psychology,” originating in modern times 
in the crude doctrines of the Utilitarians, which has not been 
and is not based on the close observations of individuals, their 
feelings and impulses, but on generalizations which are held 
to explain the actions of individuals in society. The anthro- 
pologists have on the other hand obviously been more 
beholden to modern psychological work. Yet the psycho- 
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analysts themselves have not been unaware of the importance 
of theirwork alike to historians, to sociologists, and to political 
thinkers as Professor Freud has shown in his Group Psychology 
and the Analysis of the Ego, Dr. Ernest Jones in Essays in Applied 
Psycho-Analysis, and Dr. Edward Glover in War Sadism and 
Pacifism, and in the Dangers of Being Human. While the 
psycho-analysts have, in fact, turned their attention to 
historical and sociological problems, it is difficult for workers 
in these fields to obtain an insight into psycho-analytical 
theory since so much of the material is scattered in collected 
papers, in journals, and in works written for practising psycho- 
therapists and doctors. Here, in fact, the responsibility for the 
lack of enlightenment of the sociologist and the historian 
rests rather on the psycho-analysts than on workers in these 
fields. This, of course, has been almost inevitable in a rapidly 
developing science which is mainly concerned with therapy. 
Nevertheless, without the assistance of psycho-analysis it 
seems that neither the sociologist nor the historian can under- 
stand the events or the institutions he wishes to describe It 
may be said also that without some knowledge of physics or 
chemistry this is equally true, but the historian and the 
sociologist are primarily concerned with men and their 
personalities and with the creations of man and not with the 
material world. Psycho-analysis is par excellence the science 
concerned with individuals and therefore the concern of the 
sociologist and the historian, but above all of the political 
scientist. 

The use of psycho-analysis by the historian and the 
sociologist might uncover many of the causes of our “‘ Modern 
Discontents.” It certainly would afford us an opportunity 
of assessing, for example, the importance of economic factors 
in determining the course of history, if only by contrast with 
the other factors involved. Moreover, it would probably 
assist the psycho-analysts themselves in their own work. 

The material which needs interpretation is either immedi- 
ately ready to hand, or can be collected with comparative 
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ease. It is impossible here to enumerate all of it that needs 
examination or that could be examined. But some of the 
problems raised by the amassing of material by other 
workers can be mentioned and the lines along which it might 
be examined. Thus constitutional lawyers have spent 
themselves on explaining the intricacies of the constitution of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and on the determina- 
tion of where sovereignty lies. We know the means by which 
ministers are made responsible to Parliaments elected by the 
people, but hold office from the King. But we do not know 
what emotional needs are satisfied by elaborate fictions which, 
while depriving the titular head of the State of power maintain 
many of the forms and ceremonies of an ancient monarchy, and 
while protecting the King from attack, permit his ministers to 
be abused as freely as the Press and the public desire. We 
do not know whether the preservation of this anachronism is 
vital for the preservation of free institutions or whether in fact 
from an emotional point of view it will endanger it. This it 
might be suggested is because we do not know what emotional 
reactions are set up by these fictions in the lives of the in- 
dividuals who make up the community. But there is already 
in existence a body of psycho-analytical theory which pur- 
ports to explain very similar phenomena, namely a person’s 
emotional relation to his father or to father figures such as 
schoolmasters, employers, and the like. Strikingly enough it 
shows how frequent is the individual’s attempt to associate 
all the good paternal qualities with one object and all the bad 
paternal qualities with another. It therefore only seems 
reasonable to examine the phenomenon of constitutional 
monarchy or, for that matter, constitutions such as the French 
in the light of this theory. 

Possibly the two most significant features of European 
history in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were the 
emergence of religious toleration within the nation state and 
the growing national consciousness which culminated in the 
patriotic uprisings against Napoleon. But was not this in 
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fact an exchange of “ intolerances ’’ obscured only by the 
attack on the Napoleonic despotism and by the adoption of 
liberal slogans by the national heroes of the period ? There- 
fore, is it not reasonable to inquire whether “ intolerance” — 
of those of a different religious creed and of those ofa different 
nationality does not serve the same purpose in the emotional 
life of any body of persons ? Again psycho-analytical theory 
purports to explain similar phenomena in the lives of 
individuals. It finds, for example, that there is a tendency for 
individuals to associate all aggressive and hate feelings with 
one object, possibly in this case the nation or the church, and 
all love feelings with another, possibly the hated foreigner or 
the heretic. This is, of course, as in other cases, an attempt to 
solve the difficulty of both loving and hating the same object 
at the same time by attaching all love feeling to one person, 
thing, or ideal, and all hate feelings to another person, thing, 
or ideal. 

The significance of persecutions would afford an interesting 
field for study whether in modern Europe or in Marian or 
Elizabethan England. It would be interesting to compare 
the environments in which they tended to emerge. It might 
be asked whether they did not occur when, for some reason or 
another, a sense of guilt due to the infringement of a strict but 
possibly outworn moral code was to be noticed, and whether 
this did not generate a violent desire to blot out the very guilt 
itself by some cruel or aggressive act. This same national 
guilt feeling may be awakened possibly by some real or 
imagined defeat or humiliation and lead to the same results. 
In both cases a victim of persecution may well serve the dual 
purpose of affording an outlet for aggressive and hate im- 
pulses, and be also a kind of sacrificial atonement. 

It is, of course, impossible to attempt to do more than 
suggest broad lines of inquiry and it is very improbable in- 
deed that any historical phenomenon can be accounted for in 
terms of one individual emotional situation. But it is possible 
that work of this kind might throw interesting light on the 
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persecutions mentioned, on the destruction of the Albigen- 
sians, the ferocious cruelty of the Thirty Years’ War, and on 
the judicial murders and “ blood baths ”’ generally associated 
with violent revolution. It is at any rate almost impossible 
to over-emphasize the need for an understanding of these 
outbursts of passion and persecution which make men fearful 
of change or force them to extremes. Certainly no political 
science of the moment affords an adequate explanation. 

Psycho-analytical studies might well help to explain many 
of the features of our modern world, such as the power of 
advertisers, particularly of patent-medicine advertisers, 
spending as they do £3,000,000 annually on advertisements 
in the National Press alone. Is this due to a widespread fear 
of death, or to fear of constipation, sexual impotence, or 
repulsiveness ? Probably to a fear of all of them. How far 
then, for example, one may well ask is the fear of constipation 
based on a genuine anxiety or how far does it spring from a 
lingering memory of childish admonitions and instructions 
which were accompanied by moral pressure, and which may 
at an early period of life have appeared severe and thus 
caused its memory to persist? Another feature which might 
well repay investigation is the multiplication of religious sects 
and their equally rapid decay once they have exhausted their 
pristine enthusiasm and modified their tenets to meet the 
demands of the “ world.” Social studies such as that being 
conducted at Bolton may very well provide extensive material 
for such investigations. 

Perhaps some adventurers and some of the modern dicta- 
tors have stumbled almost accidentally on a discovery of how 
to manipulate some of the forces we have discussed. Other 
persons, from Alexander to the Crusaders, have doubtless 
done the same. This, of course, raises the further problem 
on which psycho-analytical studies might throw some light, 
namely the assessment of the importance of particular his- 
torical personalities. It might help to explain the actions 
and fortunes of some historical characters. Paucity of 
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material might cramp such inquiries. But letters and 
autobiographies provide some evidence, and it has at least 
once been successfully attempted by Dr. Ernest Jones in his 
study of Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland. 

The aim of some of these inquiries could be tentatively 
defined as discovering how far normal, social, and political 
life is governed by irrational emotional forces. These may 
be due to the fact that a whole people is unaware that it is 
allowing itself to be dominated by impulses which if it 
perceived them clearly it would not approve, or to the fact 
that its judgement of ordinary events and of other peoples is 
warped by its psychological state. Thus it may be dominated 
by what it adjudges to be a high moral purpose which may in 
reality be merely an aggressive impulse, or it may be so 
obsessed with the idea of its own humiliation that it mis- 
interprets almost every action on the part of any other 
peoples as an aggression against itself. These judgements of 
course lead on to action, so that what we want to know is how 
often does the community lose its temper, as we say, without 
justification, how often does it sulk and how often go into 
a blind rage, or, more correctly, how often does each in- 
dividual in the community do it in such a way that it lends 
colour to the assertion that the community is doing it. 
Above all, we must discover what are the underlying causes 
which release these moods in individuals and in the com- 
munity? It would be necessary to determine whether they 
are similar in different historical situations. Superficially it 
seems probable that they often are. 

A technique for making these inquiries will of course have 
to be evolved, but this should not present insuperable diffi- 
culties. The broad principles of psycho-analytical dis- 
coveries can be grasped if attention is paid to the literature of 
the subject. It remains for the historian, the sociologist, or the 
psycho-analyst himself to examine the historical or socio- 
logical material he may have amassed in the light of these 

1 Dr. Ernest Jones, Essays in Applied Psycho-Analysis. 
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principles, and after he has drawn his conclusions to see 
whether parallel examples to the mass emotional disturbances 
which he will doubtless find in society can be discovered in 
the case histories of individual patients. If this is so, he will 
have grounds for interpreting the emotional forces at work in 
society along the lines employed to interpret those that have 
been found in individuals. 

In this way a historian who is acquainted with the psycho- 
analytical literature about guilt will examine the Eliza- 
bethan persecutions in this light. Doubtless he will find a 
society pulsating with the excitement of shaking off the 
shackles of the medieval papacy and passionate to taste the 
intoxicating new learning, but nevertheless reluctant to 
abandon entirely the tenets of the old religion and the old 
morality, and trying to create a new allegiance and to 
impose it on all and sundry with the moral weight of the old 
loyalty. Here, in fact, he will find a struggle and a conflict. 
Uncertainty leads to anxiety, which leads to aggressiveness 
and to cruelty, to violent attacks against the representatives 
of the old and the new, to sacrifices first to one dictate of 
conscience and then to another. Might not a parallel to this 
state of mind in the community be found in the experiences 
and difficulties of adolescence or of the child when it is 
attempting to free itself from the morality and preconceptions 
it has taken over from its parents, and to adjust this morality 
and these preconceptions to its own discoveries in an ever- 
widening experience of the world? Would not the con- 
flicts of the CEdipus complex throw light on this situation 
showing how ambivalent is the attitude of the individual 
towards what may be either a mother or father figure, the 
Church ? Is it not possible that a close examination by 4 
historian of these events might not clear up some of these 
points after he had made a preliminary survey? He could 
but attempt it. If some of his assumptions proved to be 
correct, he might look for analogous cases in the history of 
other persecutions, and then attempt to determine what 
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released these conflicts in a given situation and how far a 
knowledge that they would be released might have modified 
their force. 

It is probable that in this kind of inquiry into the emotional 
forces at work in the community, it may be possible to obtain 
a much clearer understanding of political events. In this 
way the study of “ politics ’ will cease to be so formal, and it 
will be possible to use historical knowledge scientifically. 
The gap which we found between the study of political 
institutions and the study of political ethics may be bridged. 
Both these studies will remain necessary. For a discovery of 
the forces which determine the forms of political institutions 
will not enable us to dispense with accounts of political 
institutions, nor an understanding of their legal and constitu- 
tional significance. Nor will such discoveries enable us to 
evaluate political institutions and political actions without 
consideration of the ends which they serve. To do this we 
must turn to “ political ethics.” Again, while these studies 
would make use of historical knowledge and would be used 
by historians, their object would be the discovery of general 
laws and, therefore, if we accept tentatively R. G. Colling- 
wood’s dualism, they would be a part of scientific work and 
not a part of historical work. We should thus have a political 
science which would give us a greater understanding of our 
own society than we now possess. It should be possible to 
enunciate general laws about the manner in which men and 
women behave in society and about the behaviour of those 
societies themselves. This would of course immensely 
facilitate the practical aspects of social and political recon- 
struction. Studies, then, of the sort we have outlined open up 
a wide field for exploration. 
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HUMAN NEEDS AND MODERN SOCIETY. By B. T. Reynolds 
and R. C. Coulson. London: Cape, 1938. Pp. 284. 10s. 6d. 


Neither of the authors of this book would call himself an intellectual, 
neither would admit to being learned; but they have written something 
that breathes the wisdom of those who know. Not without the help of 
books, but chiefly from the school of experience they have drawn their 
counsels: experience, a source of which one might well say that those who 
use it can lay claim to infallibility. Notthat one accepts everything in these 
pages as the truth; but that the conclusions arrived at are unanswerable. 

Society, said Plato, is the soul “ writ large.” Whether one accepts 
this analogy or not, the observations that accompany it on the sources of 
weakness and strength—meaning fitness—in both soul and society are as 
true to-day as they were in ancient Athens. Harmony, unity, good- 
will beget strength; discord, schism, mistrust are the seeds of weakness 
and ruin. The root of this latter condition the Greeks called stasis. As 
I see it, precisely this condition of things forced itself on the authors of 
this book, as too prevalent in post-war England. Disturbed by the rifts 
they found between man and man, and between group and group, and 
by the unreadiness—or is it inability ?—of the one to appreciate the other, 
they set themselves to seek a remedy. 

Convinced that all institutions, the home, the school, the church, the 
municipality, the State, are meant to serve the highest needs of the 
individuals belonging to them—better said, constituting them—Reynolds 
and Coulson found many of these institutions stranded far from the goal 
they were in search of; and too many suffering souls and bodies left by the 
wayside as a result. Experimentation with working men in different 
parts of London convinced them that one vital thing was lacking all along 
the way. There was too little human intercourse, notably of the intimate 
sort. They tested this out, and got startling results. Not an easy thing 
to do, but a sure way of salvation; no tinkering or patching here, but “a 
new man,” and with it a new social order. They call it “ progress by 
Charity ”’—a great word, but fallen on evil days. Caritas, however, has 
nothing to do with the giving of doles to hungry tramps, or even the 
collecting of funds for a City Mission. It is a quality of the soul, meant 
to become a dynamic operating in the social order: the which, as was 
said long ago of something else, “ if it had might, as it has right, it would 
rule the world.” How vastly different, let us say ‘‘ happier,” the world 


of 1938-9 would be for us all, if this desire of Bishop Butler could be 
realized! 
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Human Needs falls naturally into three parts. Personally, I find the 
third the most interesting, and it would do no harm to begin with it. 
The first contains a psychological analysis of man, and his calling. The 
second surveys the social changes that have begotten the special needs of 
our time. In the third we have the writers’ own story, telling us how 
they discovered these needs, and what ways they chose to meet them. 
Put in a single word, the Discussion Group was the key: and it proved a 
powerful instrument, capable of unlocking the most stubborn doors. 
Rarely did it fail of its purpose; as a rule changed attitudes, and so 
changed lives resulted. But not every such Group could achieve this. 
Sound science, wise pedagogy, and much of the milk of human kindness 
were among the ingredients; above all, an atmosphere of complete 
equality and of absolute sincerity. For the technique the reader should 
go to the book itself. He will not be disappointed. 

W. J. Rose. 


A HISTORY OF MILITARISM. By Alfred Vagts. G. Allen & 
Unwin Lid., 1938. Pp. 510. 18s. 

Militarism certainly is one of the most powerful forces determining 
the fate of the world. When allied with Nationalism and thus rooted 
in the traditions and ideals of great nations it even is the strongest of all 
factors—much stronger than all the other creeds struggling for power 
in our world. Yet very few people have a clear idea what it really 
means. Sociologists and historians have up to now given little attention 
to the task of an exact description of militarism and its réle in history, 
though they have used the word incidentally. Now at last a fully 
qualified historian, Alfred Vagts, has given us a History of Militarism, 
for which not only scholars but everybody interested in politics must be 
grateful. The work is based on an astounding knowledge of military 
and political history and on practical experiences of war too—as the 
author served for four and a half years in the German army during 
the last war. He was afterwards a lecturer at German universities till the 
outbreak of Hitlerism made him an exile. In spite of the great 
scholarship embodied in this book it makes interesting and often exciting 
reading for the general public too. Every thinking observer of politics 
will find in it valuable material and conclusions for forming more 
correct estimates of the forces underlying the course of politics. 

The author first of all tries to define what he means by “ Militarism.” 
He _makes a fundamental distinction between “ military” and 

militaristic,” and in this he is certainly right. The superficial habit 
of calling everything connected with military aims or means “ militarism” 
18 most unfortunate and totally misleading. The right point of view is 
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to designate as militarism a certain attitude towards politics and social 
life subordinating everything to ways of thinking and valuing typical for 
professional soldiers—though not every soldier is a militarist nor every 
civilian free from militarism. Such ways of thinking may be absolutely 
right on the battlefield, on drill grounds, or in barracks. As soon, 
however, as they are transferred to politics, economics, social relations, 
or cultural conditions they may become terribly dangerous—just as if 
you would give to a successful stockbroker or a famous scholar the 
position of a general commanding thousands of men in battle. 

As a matter of fact, every profession is apt to develop a specific 
mentality which is useful within its own limits and pernicious beyond 
these limits. Business men naturally think that the whole State 
should be run like a business concern, that the best ruler be one from 
their ranks, and that their interests are more important than those of any 
other class. Agrarians, workers, artisans, professors, are taking exactly 
the same view of their own professions, ideas, and interests. We often 
hear nowadays women reproaching men for having mismanaged politics 
completely and asserting that there would be no wars and no misery if 
only women could rule according to their own ways. Nothing, therefore, 
is more natural than that military men should also share these illusions of 
every class as to the general validity of their professional rules and the pre- 
eminence of their principles and interests. The difference is only that in 
certain countries the military leaders have acquired a much greater 
power than any other class and that their mentality has developed on 
lines widely divergent from that of civilians. An illusion which may be 
harmless if held by a greengrocer may become highly dangerous if held 
by a field-marshal. 

Mr. Alfred Vagts goes to great lengths in describing the peculiar 
military mentality which easily becomes militaristic when applied to 
other than military matters. He shows that this mentality is not exactly 
the same and has not the same power in all countries. British officers 
may have certain militaristic views in common with French or German 
officers and occasionally may have striven for greater independence than 
was compatible with the spirit of the Constitution. But they have not 
succeeded at all. The extraordinary power of militarism in certain 
countries and its weakness in others can only be explained by history. 
Mr. Vagts’s book is the most important contribution to this work 
hitherto achieved. He shows how the social structure of certain States, 
economic and technological evolutions, the formation of ideologies, 
have all helped to bring about those peculiar forms of militarism which 
non-militaristic nations are almost unable to understand. 

One of the most surprising facts is that militarism is very often opposed 
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to the requirements of military efficiency. Again and again the soldiers 
have refused to listen to proposals for improving military technique put 
forward by technological experts. In most cases the reason was that a 
new invention seemed to jeopardize the personal interests of officers, 
their chances of promotion, or their traditional standards of honour 
derived from feudal ideals. The peculiarity of militarism is determined 
not only by the application of certain technical ideas developed in the 
military profession to other fields but also by the fact that in most 
countries the officers were mainly recruited from the ranks of an 
aristocracy imbued with special traditions and ideals. Their spirit was 
expressed in certain notions of honour and prestige, which sometimes 
had considerable influence on politics too. F. HERtTz. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICES: A HISTORICAL SURVEY. By W. 
Hardy Wickwar. Cobden-Sanderson. 10s. 6d. net. 


In their note introducing this book to the circle of possible readers the 
publishers say, “In its broad sweep it makes no attempt to give dull 
and detailed descriptions of each and every administrative machine. 
But it does aim at presenting an estimate of present tendencies, against 
a background of past developments.”’ Certainly the work escapes being 
dull. Mr. Wickwar has succeeded in imparting sustained interest and 
often a delightful vivacity to a narrative dealing with events and move- 
ments not for the majority of people intrinsically picturesque and 
attractive. He has, indeed, written a most readable history of the 
public services. 

The book is a companion to the author’s earlier volume on the Social 
Services, and it covers the public services of a less personal character. 
It reviews the development of the services concerned with roads, railways, 
waterways, carriage of goods and passengers, postal communications, 
telegraphs, telephones, wireless, water supply, gas, and electricity; and 
in each case it relates the organization of the service to the changing 
environment, technical, economic, political, and social, which has 
surrounded it. More briefly, but with special interest because of the 
newness of the field, a chapter headed “ Some Auxiliary Services” 
describes the public-service aspects of overseas trade facilities, financial 
facilities, food supply, conditioning services (drainage, etc.), conservation 
of natural resources, and scientific investigation. 

The publishers’ warning that absence of dullness involves absence of 
detail need not be taken too literally. The book is the fruit of industrious 
and discriminating research into the origins of the various services and 
into the crises and new departures which have occurred in the lives of 
the older of them, and it contains much interesting and illuminating 
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information of a detailed character. The present reviewer, having 
spent the greater part of a lifetime in one of the public services treated 
pretty fully in the volume, is able to testify to the accuracy of the facts 
given in the section dealing with that service and to the soundness of 
judgment displayed in selecting for comment what is relevant and 
important. Nevertheless, it remains true that the main value of the 
book lies in its presenting in a broad way a background of past develop- 
ments and an estimate of present tendencies. 

If the estimate of present tendencies is not executed as confidently and 
convincingly as the presentation of past developments, one ought not, 
perhaps, to complain; for tendencies have a disconcerting way of turning 
round corners, and Mr. Wickwar is wise in not being over-emphatic 
about the direction in which things are going. Even in the past, as the 
story which he tells makes clear, there has not been uniformity or close 
parallelism in the courses pursued by the several services. It is the variety 
of the types of organization and administration which stands out 
prominently at the close of the survey. 

Mr. Wickwar directs attention to one general line of development. 
It became evident in the seventeenth century that certain businesses are, 
as a famous judgment expressed it, peculiarly “‘ affected with a public 
interest,” and the recognition of this led to regulation and to the granting, 
at a price, of profitable monopolies. Then came the period when 
laissez-faire was the dominating doctrine, and the policy adopted by 
the State was the encouragement of competition. The policy often 
broke down, and this phase has passed. Mr. Wickwar ably describes 
the change to the present condition in which the State aims at co- 
ordination instead of competition. Such co-ordination takes widening 
sweeps and assumes a variety of forms; and the reader is presented with 
an interesting outline of what has so far happened under the influence of 
the movement. 

Beyond presenting this faithful picture of wide and varied development, 
Mr. Wickwar does not go far. He does not appear fully to appreciate 
the problems which recent experiments in the setting up of semi-public 
authorities, like the British Broadcasting Corporation and the London 
Passenger Transport Board, seek to solve—first, the problem of securing 
flexibility and continuous advancement when the incentive of seeking 
profits and the danger of attack by rivals are both withdrawn, and 
secondly, that of maintaining responsibility to Parliament without the 
hampering interference of politics and politicians. He speaks slightingly 
of some of the features of these new authorities, but does not attempt 4 
really critical examination of their constitution and scope, or of their 
performances so far as they have gone. 
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Judgment of the successes and failures of these organizations is not, of 
course, easy. Merely commercial and financial valuations do not serve; 
and Mr. Wickwar himself provides an interesting illustration of the 
danger of applying them (in this case to two well-established services). 
In speaking of the telephone service he says, “It has shown what a 
nationalized service can do when it is on its mettle, just as the telegraphs 
have given a display of nationalization at its worst.’’ Nobody would 
suppose, on seeing this comparison, that the telephones and the 
telegraphs have been under one and the same management. What 
makes the invidious comparison possible is the unfavourable position 
of the telegraph system, judged commercially, arising from the 
circumstances that it was purchased at an inflated price, had its tariff 
fixed uneconomically by a resolution of the House of Commons, and was 
doomed to find its traffic steadily attracted by its younger sister, the 
telephone system. The question, however, of the efficiency and value 
of the service, judged socially, passes beyond these considerations. 
Costing and commercial comparisons should, it goes without saying, be 
carried as far as possible, but how to measure social worth and ensure 
intensity in the performance of function, once you get away from com- 
mercial criteria, is a difficult problem. It is indeed the outstanding 
problem of the public services, and it profoundly affects the questions of 
form of organization and methods of administration. If Mr. Wickwar’s 
book does not take us very far into the nature of the deeper sorts of 
public-service problem, it brings us, by an interesting road and under 
capable guidance, to the situation in which the problems stand developed, 
and greatly helps to an appreciation of the place and importance of the 


public services in the social structure of the modern world. 
A. J. WALDEGRAVE. 


PEP (POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING) : Report on 
the British Social Services: a survey of the existing public social 
services in Great Britain with proposals for future development. 
Published by PEP, June, 1937. Pp. 210. 7s. 6d. 


Within the lifetime of those of us who are still young, the social 
services have become a characteristic feature of the social organization 
of every Western community. It may even be that a careful study 
would show to how great an extent the dictatorships and the democracies 
have this one trait and tendency in common, however much they may differ 
in the constitutional form which they have given to their State. One 
of these constitutional differences is inevitably the liberty allowed for 
the full, free, and open study of contemporary policy in all its bearings. 
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In Great Britain, for instance, the need for analytical and critical surveys 
of the nation’s social services as a whole is beginning to be met by 
publications that emanate from outside our State departments and 
universities. Of these surveys the latest and weightiest is PEP’S Report 
on the British Social Services. Its birth was greeted with a leading article 
in The Times. It has indeed much in common with The Times, both in 
style and in outlook. It is an authoritative work. Even if only because 
of the windows which it opens up for thought, it is much to be hoped 
that as many students of social well-being as can afford it will find 
room for it alongside the well-known handbooks of the National Council 
of Social Service and of the London Charity Organisation Society. 
And there might be much to be said for bringing the more stimulating 
parts of this Report—the summary, Chapters 1 and 9, and above all the 
illuminating diagrams—within the reach of a wider public and a narrower 
pocket. 

This is not to say that it has escaped the defects that are almost in- 
separable from any work of many minds. On the contrary, it suffers 
from them to a high degree. An individual may form a general im- 
pression of the nature of British society and of the place which the social 
services hold or ought to hold within that structure; but the tone in 
which this report is written suggests that its authors either could not 
agree on any such general impression, or could not agree that it was 
desirable or relevant. 

This weakness shows itself chiefly in three ways. 

The first is the attitude of the Report towards questions of class. In 
our modern cult of the community or the State, we run the grave risk 
of relegating class to the place once occupied by sex in the limbo of un- 
mentionables. To use so unfashionable a word is almost enough to 
brand one as a die-hard or a revolutionary; and PEP is notoriously 
neither. Yet British society is incomprehensible without regard to its 
subtle class texture. And the social services are essentially class services. 
They are attempts to keep a modicum of civilization and security 
within the reach of those whose capital resources and spending power 
are not enough to enable them to purchase these good things of life 
for themselves. One hundred years ago we dreamed that people 
of all classes might become equally independent and live on their own 
earnings and savings; to-day we know that the private earnings and 
voluntary savings of the majority are inadequate, and we have therefore 
developed the social services. With an eye on their historical evolution, 
I would venture to define the social services tentatively as attempts to 
defend and improve the wage-earner’s standard of living by other 
means than the raising of wages. Of all this there is not a hint in this 
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Report. It has been bold enough to attempt a definition; and for this 
it deserves real gratitude; but it is not along these lines, and it is, I think, 
the less convincing the more one looks into it. We read on page 10: 

“For the purposes of this report, however, the term Public Social 
Services will be restricted to those services, provided or financially 
assisted by the public authorities, which have as their object the enhance- 
ment of the personal welfare of individual citizens. Impersonal en- 
vironmental services such as public sanitation, street lighting, housing, 
and town planning will not be considered.” 

The distinction here made is clearly between personal and impersonal 
services. Whether the operations of a professional bureaucracy of 
county-hall officials, relieving officers, investigating clerks, health 
visitors, and elementary-school teachers are aptly described as personal 
depends on the extent to which words ought or ought not to be given 
their obvious and natural meanings. I would submit that the true 
distinction between social services and public sanitation is that social 
services are intended only for certain classes, whereas public sanitation 
is for all classes. 

A second serious criticism is of the way the social services are classified. 
They are grouped under three headings. First come what are here 
called “ constructive community services,” because they are nominally 
open to all who wish to make use of them: these consist mainly of 
educational, medical, and employment-finding machinery. Next come 
what are already well known as the social insurances, which confer 
contractual rights on privileged categories of participants. And lastly 
we have the “ social assistance ” that adjusts relief according to the 
applicants’ means and needs. Now, the scientific value of this classifica- 
tion is strictly limited. It is essentially a legal classification. It is 
doubtful whether it has much historical, social, or psychological validity. 
Let us take a few instances. Elementary schools, maternity centres, 
and employment exchanges may legally be open to all comers, but only 
on a “ take it or leave it” basis: no one uses them who has the chance of 
getting anything better; and nothing is proved, beyond a purely abstract 
and irrelevant legal point, by re-spinning the old yarn that once upon a 
time some employment exchange did play some part in filling some £1,500 
post. To read that such services are based on common citizenship 
(page 11), makes one rub one’s eyes and wonder whether it is a real 
world of flesh and blood that is being described or a world of legal 
fictions. The authors themselves become aware that something odd is 
happening when they put our comparatively honourable non-contribu- 
tory old-age pensions in the same bed with our somewhat humiliating 
unemployment assistance and public assistance; but their qualms are 
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purely legal—assistance can be increased at discretion in order to meet 
needs, whereas old-age pensions are limited; their doubts do not arise 
from the different mental attitude engendered by the presence or 
absence of the poor-law taint and the household means test, or from the 
resulting difference in the class from which recipients may be drawn. 
They show no signs of being aware that they are doing something even 
stranger when they pigeon-hole the deficients and defectives among the 
constructive community services. A community service they may be 
legally, in so far as the local authority is supposed to attempt the registra- 
tion of all defectives and deficients who belong to certain pathological 
categories, and also in so far as pastime occupations are promoted for 
them; yet the great bulk of official time and public money goes not to 
these so-called community purposes but to maintaining those whose 
families have no facilities for looking after them at their own expense. 
And a constructive service they may be in the case of the small minority 
that can be rendered employable by training, healing, or the supplemen- 
ting of inadequate earnings; yet all that can at present be done for the 
overwhelming majority is to give them some form of domiciliary or 
institutional assistance. It is not even as though this very arbitrary 
classification had the virtue of covering all the social services. It makes 
no room for working-class housing, which has indeed been relegated to 
two quite different supernumerary categories on pages 10 and 38. 

My final criticism would be that the practical usefulness of this survey 
is far from clear. If it helps accustom us to thinking of the social services 
as a whole, that will be all to the good. But it claims to be doing more 
than that. It speaks of a broad strategy of future development, and it 
claims to be giving “ the consensus of informed opinion about the next 
stage in their development.” Yet it disclaims all attempt to think out 
a long-range plan or programme. Now, informed opinion is apt to 
mean Official opinion. And this scientific attempt objectively to discern 
tendencies is apt to mean the uncritical acceptance of large-scale experi- 
ments, such as the Hadow schools and the public midwifery service, as 
well as an excessive admiration for the hand-to-mouth expedients 
adopted by one’s own local authority. (L.C.C.—worship: pages 97 
and 156). Something more than this is, however, implicit in the very 
classification of the social services. It is the assumption that social 
insurance can be extended so as to narrow the range of social assistance. 
And this assumption is backed up with a comparison with Central 
European countries, where a greater proportion of the average wage- 
earner’s earnings is taken from him as social insurance contributions— 
a comparison that is apt to be abstract and misleading when it is torn 
from its social context, and in particular when it is not correlated with 
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the worker’s consumption-habits and the cost of his home. Yet the 
extension of social insurance has not hitherto brought with it much 
curtailment of the field of mere assistance. Instead, it has led to a re- 
duplication of services. Inadequate insurance benefits need supplemen- 
ting. So long as they remain inadequate, they cannot give the poorer 
majority a measure of security that is in any way comparable with the 
relative security conferred on the richer members of society by the 
possession of capital. But although it is hinted at, this problem of 
adequacy is nowhere adequately analysed. And one is left with a 
feeling of real regret that Political and Economic Planning has been so 
busy studying the present that it has not yet had time to plan for the 


future satisfaction of this deep social need. 
W. H. Wickwar. 
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